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THE OLD UNREST. 


Like lanterned ships on ebbing tides, 
The stars drift out at dawn, 

And over the hills the gray dawn rides, 
In splendor of veils half drawn; 
And the vld hushed longing stirs anew, 
The old faint mystery gleams, 
And the star road, the wind road 

Are calling in my dreams. 


Here in the streets the lamps burn 
still, 
The mist clings, white and drawn, 
But my dreams are out on the windy 
hill, 
And the white roads of the dawn, 
Where the distance lures beyond, be- 
yond, 
And the old Pan magic thrills 
In the sun-light, and the silence, 
And the wind among the hills. 


For the old unrest is still untold, 
That is old as the world’s first 
breath, 
Old as ihe sea and the stars are old, 
Older than life and death, 
And new as the last wind-flower that 
stars . 
The tangle of the glen— 
The dawv’s breath, the Spring's 
breath, 
And the breath of dreams in men. 
E. G@. Buckeridge. 
The Bookman, 


THE HILLS. 


Now men there be that love the plain 
With yellow cornland dressed, 

And others love the sleepy vales 
Where lazy cattle rest; 

But some men love the ancient hills, 
And these have chosen best. 


For in the hills a man may go 
Forever as he list, 

And see a net of distant worlds 
Where streams and valleys twist 

A league below, and seem to hold 
The whole world in his fist. 


Or if he tread the dales beneath 
A new delight is his, 

For every crest’s a kingdom-edge 
Whose conqueror he is, 





And every fell the frontier 
Of unguessed emperies. 


And when the clouds are on the land 
In shelter he may lie, 

And watch adown the misty glens 
The rain go marching by, 

Along the silent flanks of fells 
Whose heads are in the sky. 


And in the hills are crystal tarns 
As deep as maidens’ eyes, 

About whose edge at middle-noon 
The heavy sunshine lies, 

And deep therein the troll-folk dwell, 
Can make men wondrous wise. 





The gorse of spring is like a host 
Of wurriors in gold, 

And summer heather like a cloak 
Of purple on the Wold, 

Whiie autumn’s russet bracken is 
Monks’ livery of old. 








Our lord the sun knows every land, 
But most he loves the fells; 

At morning break his earliest torch 
Upon their summit dwells, 

At eve he lingers there to catch 
The sound of vesper bells. 





The men who dwell among the hills 
Have eyes both strong and kind, 
For as they go about their works 
In Heaven’s sun and wind, 
The spirit of the stablished hills 
Gives them the steadfast mind. 
W. N. Hodgson. 
The Spectator. 


——— 


THE CROSS. 


Thou comest down to die, 
Each day to die for me; 
Hasting with feet that fly 
Down from the Trinity. 


How beautiful Thy feet, 
Even as Hermes’ are, 
That Thou shouldst run so fleet 
To Golgotha! 


Each day another girds 
And binds Thee to the wood. 
I sing, as singing birds. 
The glory of Thy mood. 
Michael Field. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 


It appears that the traits of charac- 
ter which we associate with Southern 
peoples are much more enduring than 
those of the Northern—that they re- 
sist with much greater obstinacy the 
dissolving effects of interbreeding, or 
of a change of environment. Northern 
races who migrate southwards lose 
after a few generations their peculiar 
attributes. Germans, Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, Normans, attracted by 
genial skies and the promise of luxury, 
swept down upon the Mediterranean 
in successive waves of invasion, bring- 
ing their vigor to the conquest of 
Mediterranean peoples, losing it, and 
becoming absorbed by the races they 
subdued. We need not assume that 
this current began with the enter- 
prises that are recorded in written his- 
tory: we may, indeed, find in the 
vicissitudes of Greece and Rome much 
to show that they rose to greatness 
through a strain of Northern blood, 
and fell into decadence as this attenu- 
ated. There is a gulf between the 
ideals of Homer and those of Pericles. 
The heroes of the Iliad exhibit the 
virtues and vices of Norman crusaders: 
Themistocles represents very different 
conceptions of manly conduct. Ulysses 
treats Nausicaa with such careful 
politeness that (save for the matter of 
his clothes) he might have been intro- 
duced to her on an English tennis- 
lawn. His self-restraint must have 
seemed absurdly puritanical to: many 
who were the disciples of Socrates. So 
also with Rome. We can hardly believe 
that Cornelia and Portia were akin to 
the ladies of Juvenal’s Satires, or trace 
any relationship between the moral 
standards of the early republic and of 
the empire. Similar waves of immi- 
gration from the north swept across 
the frontiers of India. The Aryans 
brought with them the vigor, the re 


spect for woman, which seem to be 
the products of northern latitudes. 
But they lost them; and Sanskrit, like 
Greek and Latin literature, may, from 
one point of view, be likened to the 
phosphorescence of decay. So, in mod 
ern days, English families which have 
settled in Jamaica or India have been 
unable to preserve their racial charac- 
teristics: New Orleans maintains its 
vitality only by the continual influx 
of energy from the north. 

‘Southern blood is far more tenacious 
of its qualities. Not only does it ap- 
pear to resist the chilling effect of a 
nortbern climate during periods longer 
than those that are covered by history, 
but, when marriages are mixed, it 
speedily overpowers a northern strain 
unless it is mingled in very small 
quantities. The Jews have wandered 
far and wide; they have submitted to 
the extremest vicissitudes of climate 
and circumstances. But they have 
remained a people apart, preserving 
their clannishness, their tenacity of 
purpose, their religion, their customs, 
and, with sufficient clearness, their 
physical features. The gipsies are an 
Indian people that have filtered in 
amongst the nations of Europe. With 
no such invigorating memories as 
bind the Jews to the past, they have 
maintained their individuality, their 
complexion, and their complete indif- 
ference to the standards of their 
neighbors; and those that have inter- 
bred with Europeans transmit to their 
children the unmistakable qualities of 
gipsy blood. 

It may plausibly be maintained that 
the Irish are a Southern race. A 
prevalent type is marked by short 
stature and dark complexion. Light 
hair, it must be admitted, is also 
common, especially during childhood. 
We may ascribe this to an admixture 
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of Scandinavian and Saxon blood. 
Early Irish history abounds with ref- 
erences to Danish invaders for whom 
the many harbors of the island offered 
safe anchorage. But it was only in its 
north-east corner that, under the stern 
policy of puritan conquerors, immi- 
grants were secured from the tempta- 
tions of the “Amalekitish woman.” 
Elsewhere Irish blood could absorb or 
neutralize the drops that mingled with 
it, so that, in the offspring of inter- 
marriages, the typical traits of the 
Irish character asserted themselves. 
These traits are such as we associate 
with Mediterranean races. Prominent 
amongst them is sociability—a desire 
to be on pleasant terms with those 
that are around, even with casual 
companions, without the English safe- 
guard of an introduction; an impulse 
to touch, or embrace, that is unintelli- 
gible to the Englishman, who acts un- 
der protest when he kisses his own 
mother; and a liking for communal 
life, which contrasts very strongly 
with the exclusiveness of the home 
that has been a trait of Northern Eu- 
rope since its characteristics were 
first recorded.’ Born of this sociability 
is a feeling of clannishness; a sus- 
ceptibility to the opinions of others, 
which renders it hard to form an in- 
dependent judgment; and an anxiety 
to please which is not always limited 
by a strict regard for facts as they 
are. Irishmen are untroubled by the 
self-consciousness which gives the 
Anglo-Sqxon his hesitation, his awk- 
wardness, and his independence—or 
“cussedness”—of disposition: they “let 
themselves go” and are consequently 
charming companions and often very 
eloquent speakers. In fact they pos- 
sess all the virtues which cement man- 
kind into a cheerful society—warm- 
heartedness, generosity, and loyalty; 
but they lack the powers of intro- 
spective analysis which prompt the 


1 Witness the “volunt discreti” of Tacitus. 


Anglo-Saxon to form conclusions for 
himself and to prize above all things 
his liberty of judgment. The Irish- 
man is not checked by himself from 
naively expressing his vanity, nor 
safeguarded from inconsistencies be- 
tween language and conduct which are 
bewildering to the introspective Eng- 
lish mind. Nor is he sensitive in regard 
to appearances; and he is accordingly 
not steadied by the foundation upon 
which English respectability has es- 
tablished itself. He is as unconscious 
as an Oriental of grotesyueness in 
dress. Even the women have little 
care for the show they present to the 
world, and one sees with surprise 
pretty village maidens who apparently 
do not use a brush and comb, or pos- 
sess a looking-glass. 

Life is enjoyable—to be taken as it 
comes and not clipped into dull routine 
by assiduous industry. The Irishman 
is too quick-witted to waste in labor 
time which may be pleasantly spent in 
talk. There is little attempt at neat- 
ness or prettiness in houses or house- 
surroundings, and it occurs to very 
few that streets should be swept. 
They recali a livery-stable yard—in 
appearance and in smell—even in the 
larger towns of the West. Buildings 
are not repaired, and ruined houses, 
cemeteries, and places of worship are 
as common in Ireland as in India. In- 
deed one who looks for similarities 
may find much to remind him of the 
Kast. Apart from some curious Ori- 
entalisms in superstition, there is the 
passion for hoarding, which in Ireland, 
as in India, locks up money that 
should stimulate manufacture and 
trade. And the attitude of man towards 
woman takes little color from notions 
of chivalry. Until recently woman 
was denied the elemental liberty of 
accepting or refusing proposals of 
marriage; she was transferred by 
bargaining, and her prospects of a 
husband might sometimes be improved 
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by the throwing in of a pig. In Ire 
land there are no Love Lanes. To 
neither sex apparently have scruples 
occurred against the use of a woman 
for all she is worth. Women toil in 
the fields while their husbands gossip 
across the fences—go barefoot, when 
their husbands are shod. 

But, it will be said, these are, all of 
them, traits which we may discover 
in our midst—even within the circle 
of our own families. England has un- 
doubtedly received a very considerable 
admixture of Southern blood, which 
from time to time appears in her chil- 
dren. But what is here an eccentric- 
ity confined in great measure to cer- 
tain sections of the community, is the 
normal in Ireland, where a Southern 
strain seems to have permeated all 
classes of the population outside the 
Anglo-Saxon colony of Ulster. 

Irishmen share with Southern—and 
Eastern—peoples a liking for a strong 
despotic government, and, from the 
political point of view, this is the most 
important of their traits. Their in- 
terest is but slightly attracted by the 
schemes for material and social im- 
provement which exercise the English 
and American mind. These they are 
content to leave to State authorities. 
Politics are for them a study of 
means for gaining pecuniary advan- 
tage or for elevating to leadership a 
man whonr they like. In the United 
States Irish politics have been as a 
fungoid growth upon the practical as- 
pirations of a strenuous democracy; 
under the Tammany Ring, a creation 
of Irishmen, the welfare of New York 
is impudently subordinated to the 
securing of personal influence and 
emoluments. Revolt against leader- 
ship may be castigated unsparingly: 
in repressing the recent disorders at 
Londonderry and Dublin the Irish 
police felt none of the compunction 
which would have restrained the vin- 
dictiveness of an English force. Such 
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being his temper the Irishman during 
many generations cheerfully accepted 
the masterful control of English aris- 
tocratic families, especially when they 
lived in the country and took wives 
from his people.. But, like the rest of 
mankind, he resents injustice, and 
English rule was deplorably unjust. It 
stifled Irish manufactures. Absentee 
landlords impoverished the country by 
Spending their rents on their English 
estates, or in the shops of London. 
And, under a system which not un- 
commonly gave estate agents or mid- 
dlemen a personal interest in increas- 
ing their rent collections, the tenantry 
were rack-rented with unscrupulous 
severity. Naturally enough, discontent 
arose which could be exploited by 
turbulent spirits. And the French 
Revolution aroused a passion for 
redress which has been regularly 
fomented by sympathy, and money, 
from across the Atlantic. 

The British Government, when con- 
fronted with this rebellious spirit, 
conducted itself in a manner which 
earned Irish contempt. Its policy has 
hovered between coercion and concilia- 
tion—between the making of promises 
and breaking them—with the periodi- 
cal swinging of the party pendulum. 
It even permitted the Irish to teach 
disloyalty to their children by the 
erection of monuments to their insur- 
gent leaders,—to men who in 1798 
went so far as to call in a French 
army. Several of these monuments 
record the names of Frenchmen and 
Irishmen who died “as martyrs”—‘“in 
conflict with English tyranny”—‘“for 
dear old Ireland.” It would be easy 
to exaggerate the effect of these em- 
blems. They are in fact a _ record 
rather of sentiment than of achieve- 
ment, for the Irish would hardly 
sacrifice themselves for their French 
allies, and helped them very little 
against speedy defeat. One must not 
judge the Irish by their words: the 
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Englishman whom they bitterly ar- 
raign meets throughout the country 
with the most kindly and helpful 
courtesy. But to people that expect a 
Government to be strong the com- 
plaisance of the British Parliament ap- 
peared contemptible. The Democratic 
system, indeed, does not appeal to 
their sentiments. For what can be less 
heroic than a Government which peri- 
odically begs the people not to turn it 
out of office, and asks their opinion up- 
on matters of State-craft? Finding 
themselves ungoverned by the British 
Parliament, the Irish turned to gov- 
ernments of their own. The Roman 
Catholic Church stood for absolute au- 
thority; they submitted themselves to 
it with extraordinary unanimity. They 
accepted without question the tyranny 
of the Land League, and of other so- 
cieties which have drawn malcontents 
together under despotic control. Par- 
nell fully understood the psychology of 
his countrymen; he was as austere in 
his manner, as unbending in his au- 
thority, as Porfirio Diaz. Yet his fol- 
lowers retained to the end their affec- 
tion for him, and have spared no pains 
to commemorate his name. 

To a people so constituted the Brit- 
ish Parliament can never become an 
object of loyalty or respect. Divided, 
as Ireland is, between two antagonis- 
tic races, it singularly requires the 
moderating influence of a third ele- 
ment; and from a logical standpoint 
the Union should have been to its 
great advantage. But theoretical merits 
are scattered like leaves by gusts of 
sentiment, and to the Irish the Union 
has stood for subjection. During the 
last generation there has been a con- 
siderable increase in material pros- 
perity, although the population of the 
island has continued to fall. One who 
recollects the country forty years ago 
will observe much improvement in cul- 
tivation; the landscape is dotted with 
cottages, which, small though they be, 


are vastly superior to the hovels they 
have displaced. The purchase of hold- 
ings under Wyndham’s Act is trans- 
forming the face of the land, and is 
creating a body of peasant proprietors 
who view with some nervousness revo- 
lutionary changes of policy. Indeed, 
there is a very general feeling that 
Home Rule, after all, is not destined 
to come about, and will never come 
about, a feeling which is probably un- 
derlain by a wish, although it will 
certainly not alter the current of 
voting. English opinion has realized 
that Ireland has been badly treated in 
the past, and there is a sincere desire 
to redress its grievances. Inspired by 
this sentiment a firm, consistent ad- 
ministration would in the course of 
another generation greatly improve the 
circumstances of the people and lessen 
their discontent. But of such an ad- 
ministration there is no chance under 
the British party system, unless Irish 
representation in the House of Com- 
mons is so greatly reduced that it 
could no longer turn the scale in party 
differences. While the Irish members 
can eject a Cabinet from office it is 
hopeless to expect that one party or 
the other will not seek for their votes 
by the promise of concessions. The 
grant of Home Rule may be a counsel 
of despair. But it appears to be the 
only course which will afford to the 
people a government which they can 
respect. 

A parliament of Irishmen, it may be 
feared, will be exceedingly talkative, 
exceedingly noisy, and, from a prac- 
tical point of view, exceedingly ineffi- 
cient. But so are the parliaments of 
many Latin countries, which, never- 
theless, manage to carry on a govern- 
ment. Its proceedings will doubtless 
be amusing; and this counts for much 
in a light-hearted country. A personal 
view will be taken of public matters; 
one may hear, even now, of inspecting 
Officials who dare not condemn the 
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work of contractors that have friends 
on the Local Government Boards. But 
such cases are not unknown else- 
where—even in England. The Great 
Central Railway of Brazil—one of the 
few main lines which is not controlled 
by an English company—is known as 
a “political railway,” because so many 
of its staff only serve its interests by 
helping to keep the Government in 
office. Accidents are not infrequent, 
but the trains keep running. There 
will be “political railways” in Ireland 
also. Judging from American experi- 
ences Irish politicians may not be 
incorruptible. But, morality apart, a 
country is not ruined because mem- 
bers of its legislature accept presents 
for the furtherance of private Bills. 
Indeed, capitalists who wish for 
Government concessions may not im- 
probably find that the good offices of 
politicians are less costly than the 
legal services which render parlia- 
mentary expenses so extravagant in 
London. From their point of view the 
question is merely between paying 
politicians who are lawyers and pay- 
ing lawyers who are politicians. It 
‘is not probable that a Home Rule 
parliament will interest itself acutely 
in practical measures for the public 
good. These will be left to the perma- 
nent officials. Irish members of par- 
liament are incessantly lamenting their 
country’s grievances. But they have 
not labored at the elaboration of prac- 
tical remedies. Wyndham’s Act—the 
greatest event in Irish history for 
many generations—was thrust upon 
the country by English statesmen. 

In the progressive States of South 
America politics are kept in touch 
with practical interests by the attrac- 
tive force of foreign capital, which 
may possess no votes but has a per- 
suasive influence. So an Irish Govern- 
ment might steady its purposes could 
it attract British investors who coula 
bring money into the country and give 
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ballast to its administration. But 
Ireland is unfortunately very poorly 
furnished with natural resources for 
capital to exploit: the prosperity of 
‘astern Ulster has been won by in- 
dustry, not gifted by Nature. Ireland 
is, in truth, a very poor country: she 
needs to have a share, so to speak, in 
the spoils of Empire—that men who 
have drawn riches from abroad should 
settle down upon her land and spend 
their money amongst her people. How 
much do not England and Scotland 
owe to foreign profits! How numerous 
are the families that have been estab- 
lished, the mansions that have been 
built, out of Jamaica sugar, Indian in- 
digo and tea, and the contributions 
which British manufactures and com- 
merce have levied from the world! 
Unhappily, this current has set away 
from Jreland. The policy of Parnell 
—his unrelenting attack upen land- 
lords—may have brought Home Rule 
amongst the practical questions of the 
day. But it has driven, and is driving, 
money from the country—a loss which 
will scarcely be recouped by the profits 
of the tourist traffic or of fishing 
hotels. 

Rut, if we cannot be sanguine as 
to the practical efficiency of an Irish 
Government, we should realize that its 
establishment, by its effects upon 
popular feeling, may indirectly be 
fruitful of much good. The advance- 
ment of a people depends, after all, 
more upon themselves than upon their 
government. Hitherto the Irish have 
not shared the material progress of 
the English and Scotch. In their 
hearts they may not even appreciate 
it: but a natural pride might have im- 
pelled them to imitate, had they not 
been prejudiced against English ideals 
by their dislike for the English gov- 
ernment. Set upon their own feet, they 
will no longer have this excuse for 
lagging behind modern standards of 
industry, comfort, and cleanliness, and 
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may be expected to copy the progress 
of others. A further consequence that 
may be expected is that the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church will 
decline. In all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, except French Canada, the per- 
sonal issues that are raised by politics 
have become more fascinating than 
religious interests. Irishmen do not 
share the uncalculating conservatism 
of the French Canadians: their loyalty 
is tempered with alertness, and a 
Church that is no longer the refuge of 
the oppressed will not continue to 
command their whole-hearted al- 
legiance. This is a development 
which will strike different people with 
different feelings. But it can hardly 
be maintained that the authority of 
the Irish priesthood has not been too 
absolute for progressive times. The 
antagonism which now separates 
Protestants from Catholics may be 
expected to soften when their repre- 
sentatives meet one another in the 
interests of their common land. This, 
it may be urged, has not been the re- 
sult of mixed government in Canada. 
But, as already remarked, the Irish 
must not be too closely compared with 
the French Canadians. Their religious 
prejudices have not been so violent as 
to force such a social cleavage as di- 
vides Roman Catholics from Protest- 
ants in Montreal and Quebec. 

* ‘Last, but not least, the Irish will no 
longer have the grievance against Eng- 
land which has for years been as a 
sore upon the Empire, poisoning feel- 
ings of good fellowship throughout it, 
and indeed throughout all English- 
speaking lands. It has introduced a 
note of discord between English 
opinion and that of the Overseas 
Dominions: it has constuntly im- 
perilled our good relations with the 
United States. Its removal would be 


worth the sacrifice of some pride. But, 
it may be urged, this advantage may 
be too dearly purchased, should Ire- 
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land take adveatage of the liberty that 
is granted her to give a practical turn 
to her professions of disloyalty to her 
British connection! But from what 
country will she seek assistance? The 
only conceivable possibility is that she 
should endeavor to enter the federa- 
tion of the United States. It is the re- 
motest of improbabilities that she 
should do so: and, were this her de- 
sire, we may be absolutely convinced 
that the United States Senate would 
refuse to receive her. Let us remem- 
ber the Irish blood that has of recent 
years been shed with our own upon 
so many battlefields. This counts for 
more than speeches wpon speeches of 
angry words. 

But what of Ulster? Her feelings 
are the real difficulty in the situation. 
No one who has not travelled through 
Ireland can realize the extraordinary 
difference, in sentiment and circum- 
stances, between this colony of Anglo- 
Scotch and the rest of the country. One 
enters here into an air of prosperity, 
neatness, and cleanliness. The donkey 
vanishes—that emblem of poverty. 
The towns, the watering-places, need 
fear no comparison with the latest 
standards of planning and sanitation: 
the very fields speak of industry and 
perseverance. We are in a puritan at- 
mosphere: there is a Bible in the 
hotel bedroom, and Sunday golf is not 
permitted. To the Ulstermen their 
conceptions of liberty, of independence 
of judgment, are as vital as to the 
Scotch. Is it possible to force them 
into a position where they would be 
outvoted by men whose ideal of gov- 
ernment is unquestioned authority? 

Home Rule is beyond question ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the Protestants 
of Ulster: to an influential member of 
them it is indeed an accursed thing. 
For generations they have prided 
themselves upon their superiority to 
their Roman Catholic neighbors: the 
battle of the Boyne, the defence of 
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Londonderry, are revered as the heroic 
achievements of their race. To men 
of their disposition the shiftlessness— 
even the cheerfulness—of the Irish is 
contemptible: the Irish attitude to- 
wards women still more so. And 
there is the prejudice of religion, 
which is still strong, although less 
aggressive than it was a generation 
ago. 

It is indescribably mean that Eng- 
lishmen should desert their own kin— 
should abandon men who, during the 
last century at least, have prided 
themselves upon their loyalty, and 
leave them to make peace as they best 
can with men who have flaunted re 
bellion. But modern politics are in- 
consistent with chivalry. The business 
of politicians obliges them at times to 
doff gentlemen’s clothes and work un- 
derground. For them the great ques- 
tion is: Will the Orangemen fight? 
To judge from their words, they cer- 
tainly will. But words are mislead- 
ing, and there are a number of facts 
which appear to indicate that their 
mood is not so warlike as their way of 
expressing it. Political history leads 
‘us to expect that, when men’s minds 
are inflamed by ideas which they are 
prepared to achieve by violence, sparks 
will break out in the form of demon- 
strative outrages. These have punctu- 
ated the advancing influence of Irish 
Home Rule, and have been known to 
persuade earnest statesmen of the 
intrinsic justice of Ireland’s demands. 
There have been no such demonstra- 
tions against Home Rule. Ulstermen, 
it is said, are law-abiding people. But 
some of their more ardent spirits 
might have been expected to break 
loose from convention. Again, if the 
Orangemen were preparing for war, 
tbey would surely have chosen for 
their leader a “strong, silent man” of 
the type of their national hero, 
William the Third. Sir Edward Car- 
son is no doubt sincere in his 
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eloquence, but he is hardly “a man of 
blood and iron.” It has been asserted 
in the newspapers—and apparently not 
contradicted—that Sir Edward Car- 
son’s bodyguard were paid for their 
Services, and that Ulstermen have 
permuitted their solemn covenant to be 
travestied in their midst as a form of 
advertisement. It is no doubt a trifling 
point—but straws show how the wind 
blows—that some of the road sign- 
posts near Portrush are in the Gaelic 
language—untranslated, moreover, for 
bewildered motorists; and it is in the 
midst of Ulster that memorials to the 
“martyrs” of 1798 have been set up: 
there are three round Ballina (near the 
place where the French force landed), 
and one in the market-place of Dun- 
dalk. These are reassuring signs for 
those who believe that reports exag- 
gerate the bitterness between Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics. As a 
watter of fact, the two communities 
have grown to live amicably together. 
They are interdependent: speaking 
broadly, within Ulster itself, one pro- 
vides employment, the other service. 
In the province as a whole, the num- 
bers of Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics are as ten to seven; but in five 
of the nine counties of the province 
the Roman Catholics outnumber the 
Protestants, and one ward of the city 
of Belfast returns a Nationalist to 
Parliament. It is the leaders of the 
two parties who feel most keenly—on 
the one side the prospect of losing 
historical prestige, on the other side 
the memories of past affronts. But the 
Orangemen have suffered affronts also. 
It is rumored that the estates of some 
Protestant landlords have been raf- 
fled for in Nationalist circles, and 
there is, it ts said, a dock hand in 
Londonderry who is paying half-a- 
crown a year to Nationalist funds to 
keep a lien on his winnings. A rumor 
such as this is very annoying. But 
one may be annoyed and still hesitate 
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to imperil one’s life. The Ulsterman 
is respectable, and respectability makes 
a man timid. 

It is, however, impossible to be 
lieve that so energetic and progressive 
a commupbity as the Protestants of 
Ulster will permit themselves to be 
dictated to by people for whom they 
feel little respect or sympathy, merely 
because they are in a numerical 
minority. They will insist upon gov- 
erning themselves for all practical 
purposes, and their wealth, and their 
persistency, will surely carry the day. 
As soon us a Home Rule parliament 
has authority to meet in Dublin they 
will, in all probability, refuse to elect 
representatives to it, and will consti- 
tute a parliament of their own in 
Belfast. But they will be confronted 
with difficulties. For one thing, they 
will have no legal right to collect 
taxes: the Nationalists of Ulster will 
assuredly refuse to pay them, and col- 
lection by force will hardly be per- 
mitted by the British Government. On 
the other hand the position of the 
Dublin parliament will be exceedingly 
awkward, having arrayed against it 
the richest and most enterprising citi- 
zens of the country. It is not to be 
believed that the British Government 
will lend military forces for the coer- 
cion of Ulster; and the Nationalists 
will find that their numerical predomi- 
nance does not in fact give them the 
power of control which it should give 
them according to peaveful political 
formulas. In the clash of two elec- 
tions—one for the legal parliament in 
Dublin and the other for the insurgent 
parliament in Belfast—there will as- 
suredly be violent rioting, which the 
British Government will probably be 
compelled to suppress with military 
force. This will bring home finally to 
all parties the absolute necessity of a 
compromise. When the news was 
broken to his mother that General Sir 
David Baird had been captured by 
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Tippov Sultan and cast into prison, 
chained to a soldier, “May God help 
the laddie,” she exclaimed, “that’s 
chained to our Davy!” Things will 
not be pleasant for Roman Catholic 
Ireland if she aspires to lead Protes- 
tant Ireland in bondage. 

Obviously, then, there must be a set- 
tlement by agreement; and this will 
probably be arranged with more stabil- 
ity by the parties themselves than 
through the intervention of British 
politicians, Human nature is as un- 
certain as the weather, and it is nearly 
as difficult to make a political as a 
meteorological forecast. But it seems 
probable that Ulster, having once 
elected a parliament, will insist upon 
retaining it. In this case it may seem 
required by logic and self-respect that 
the other three provinces should also 
be endowed with local parliaments and 
ministries of their own—all, of course, 
subordinated in some fashion to a cen- 
tral parliament in Dublin. There 
would be five parliaments for four 
millions of people. But some of the 
Sovereign States of the American 
Union contain fewer inhabitants than 
an Irish province. There would be a 
very large number of members of par- 
liament to be paid. But in Ireland 
this will not appear to be an insuper- 
able objection. 

After all, there is a great deal to 
be said for the multiplication of par- 
liaments. The passion of the day is 
to discuss the affairs of the com- 
munity, and the nearer the issues are 
brought to the voters the more inter- 
esting the voters find them. It is a 
great thing that the natural rivalries 
between two strong human impulses 
—the Conservative impulse of habit 
and ‘the Radical impulse of change— 
should be harnessed to do work for 
the community. Energy is developed 
by decentralization: we should have 
waited very long for the municipal and 
local undertakings, which concern our 
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welfare very much more nearly than 
Acts of Parliament, if they had been 
left to be initiated by a central legis- 
lative authority. Why should not 
such matters as education, local gov- 
ernment control, land laws, labor 
laws, the sale of intoxicating liquor— 
even the grant of the franchise to 
women—be made over for disposal to 
smaller communities than the forty- 


five millions of our total population? 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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This, it is objected, would be a re- 
version to the days of the Heptarchy. 
Not so. An Imperial Parliament 
would remain—a central authority rep- 
resented by the King. And there is a 
possible hope that party feeling might 
exhaust itself in the provincial assem- 
blies, and that affairs which are 
essentially Imperial might be con- 
ducted with more continuity of 
policy. 
Bampfylde Fuller. 





MR. GALSWORTHY 


An observer from the Continent of 
Europe, bringing to an end his survey 
of the English theatre in the year 
1896, wrote that he would “have 
wished to determine the influence ex- 
erted by the contemporary German 
drama upon the dramatic movement 
in England, but I can find no trace of 
any such influence at all.” Ten years 
later he could not have said so, for 
this was the year of The Silver Boz. 
If The Silver Bor showed the influence 
of Hauptmann’s Der Biberpelz, Strife, 
three years later, showed even more 
plainly the influence of Hauptmann’s 
Die Weber, and this we might say, 
even if we did not remember that 
Hauptmann's play about the beaver 
coat was one of the earliest 
productions of the Court Theatre in 
the days when the dramatic art of 
both Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. 
John Galsworthy was in the making. 

That Mr. Granville Barker learned 
something of the possibilities of the 
theatre from the “social drama” of 
Hauptmann, and that Mr. Galsworthy, 
when he brought his faculties of care- 
fully skilled observation to the service 
of the stage, learned both from Haupt- 
mann and from Mr. Barker, are con- 
tentions that need only be proved in 

* Mr. Galsworthy’s recent play, ‘“‘The Fu 


tive,” appeared at the Court heater after 
article was written.—Ep. F. BR. 


AS DRAMATIST.* 


so far as their proof will help us to a 
more exact understanding of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s own art. And even s0, 
the question of influences must not be 
made too much of. The transition 
from Ibsen to Hauptmann was an in- 
evitable transition in the theatre. It 
may be quite broadly defined as the 
growing consciousness that there are 
more ways than one of giving to the 
drama that clear unity without which 
it cannot be good. Ibsen threw over 
the drama of Sardou and Dumas, 
but he did not throw over the central 
principle upon which they built their 
plays. Implicit in Rosmersholm, as in 
La Dame aux Camélias or in Diplomacy, 
is the belief that the only unity which 
can hold a play together is the unity 
of plot. Strindberg did not achieve 
another unity; he worked unconven- 
tionally within Ibsen’s, proving his 
ability, as in Miss Julia, to cut a plot 
in two and join it again without the 
usual interval. But in Hauptmann’s 
first play we are conscious of a unity 
which is independent of plot; a farm- 
house interior, with the living souls it 
holds, is the play’s sufficient unity, al- 
together apart from any single action 
there, or the inheritance, as in Rosmers- 
holm, of any single action in the past. 
We might call its unity a unity of be- 
ing as distinguished from a unity of 
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doing. The “naturalistic” school of 
dramatists, of whom Hauptmann is 
merely the most consistently dis- 
tinguished, put the creation of at- 
mosphere in the place of the compli- 
cation and unravelling of plot. It is 
not a different or an exclusive defini- 
tion of the dramatic, it is merely a 
wider definition. It may include 
Othello and Mrs. Tanqueray, in which 
the personal drama gives the plays 
their form; and it may include also 
a play of group emotions like The 
Weavers, in which there is no consist- 
ent drama of single persons. That the 
transition from the tyranny of plot 
was a natural and inevitable transition 
would be clear if the German Freie 
Biibne had never come into being, for 
as long ago as Ostrovsky the theatre 
in Russia had proved itself to be as 
good a vessel as the novel to hold the 
spirit of sentient passivity, a state 
certainly of being rather than of do- 
ing; and with Tchekoff the drama 
whose apparently simple but really 
very complex purpose is the creation 
of atmosphere, came to its highest and 
most natural development. 

The drama of Mr. Galsworthy is a 
drama which finds its sufficient motive 
in the fact that things are. That is 
both its strength and its weakness. I 
suppose the “social drama” is written 
when the dramatist is less interested 
in persons than in parties, each of 
which may of course be, and in Haupt- 
mann’s play about the weavers is, in- 
dividualized as clearly as any personal 
protagonists could be. But the protag- 
onists are not persons—that must be 
the distinction. The protagonists of 
The Weavers are small capitalism on 
the one hand, and, on the other, labor 
that is helpless to live its own life 
because it has not the means; its 
tragic pity is that life should get itself 
into these difficulties. The play is 
truly tragedy because, while life suf- 
fers like an animal caught in the toils, 
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our sense of the beauty of life is made 
more clear. The social drama may 
find its complication in collective life 
rather than in the life of the indi- 
vidual; it may do altogether without 
unravelling; but it may not abdicate 
the function of the drama, which is to 
add to the wonder or beauty of hu- 
man life an intensity of clearness, or 
it fails to be truly tragic, as the plays 
of M. Brieux fail. Its danger is that 
it may content itself with the exhibi- 
tion of institutions or sink into the 
promulgation of theses. The drama of 
Mr. Galsworthy is rather studiously 
free from this second reproach, but it 
is not always free from the first. It 
finds the theatre in existence, and in 
the theatre—which for generations no 
map had thought he might enter with- 
out a clever plot invented or adopted 
--it proceeds to show us the peculiar 
interest of the things which exist out- 
side. To a public of playgoers famil- 
iarized to tedium with the exhibition 
of their own drawing-rooms (or draw- 
ing-rooms, just a little more splendid 
than they could ever hope to enjoy), 
Mr. Galsworthy communicated his dis- 
coveries as to “how the poor live”; 
and with this difference, that whereas 
the drawing-rooms of the rich had not 
in themselves been held to be suffi- 
cient warrant to set the machinery of 
the theatre in motion, Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s drama needed no other mo- 
tive to come into being than its skilful 
and sympathetic observation of the 
houses of the poor. These things are 
so, it is said; you cannot therefore but 
be the better for knowing about them. 
There was thus in it from the first 
a something irrelevant to art, a some- 
thing of self-sufficient didacticism 
that is not in the plays of Mr. Barker, 
and that is not in the social drama 
of Hauptmann. In The Voysey In 
heritance the plot is certainly of less 
importance than the creation of a par- 
ticular atmosphere, the atmosphere of 
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a stable domesticity built upon com- 
mercial instability; but we are per- 
fectly clear that Chislehurst is not 
brought into the play merely because 
Chislehurst exists as a phenomenon of 
some social importance. To Haupt- 
mann a thieves’ comedy is a study, of 
perfect sympathy and truth, we feel, 
in how the poor live; but they are 
thieves, and it is, quite undoubtedly, 
a comedy. To Mr. Galsworthy a 
thieves’ comedy is the contrast be- 
tween a rich thief and a poor thief in 
the eyes of the law, with extenuating 
circumstances in both cases, duly re- 
ported. 

It is Mr. Galsworthy’s purpose to 
go behind the morning papers and to 
show us the rich store of “human in- 
terest” there. His claim upon us is 
that, if we follow him, we shall “un- 
derstand.” We follow him accord- 
ingly into the police court, into a mass 
meeting of laborers, into His Majesty’s 
prison cells. And the plays of Mr. 
Galsworthy ore these things. The art 
of Mr. Galsworthy is the art of skilful 
exhibition. It is when he comes to 
put form upon these various exhibi- 
tions that his difference from the 
dramatists we have mentioned is ap- 
parent. The Silver Bor would have 
been far less good a play if there had 
been no silver box in it, just as the 
thieves’ comedy of Hauptmann is in- 
separable from the beaver coat. But 
a kind of imaginative timidity made 
it impossible for Mr. Galsworthy to put 
the silver box to any use so strikingly 
integral as that to which Hauptmann 
put the beaver coat, when, for ex- 
ample, we hear of it being worn by 
the bargeman far out in the centre of 
the river. The silver box might equally 
well have been a gold tooth-pick, or a 
gold watch, or even, since the dispro- 
portionate severity of the punishment 
visited upon the poor is Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s theme, a watch of oxidized 
iron. Mr. Galsworthy’s finished mas- 
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tery of stage revelation in his first 
play—(the excellently apprehensive 
opening of his first scene will serve 
for an example)—must not blind us to 
the fact that it is not really a play 
about a silver box. The silver box re- 
mains, after the play is done, a con- 
venient pretext for having shown us 
Some things which Mr. Galsworthy 
wished to show us, and it has not, 
even so, been made into a kind of in 
evitable symbol of these things as it 
would have been by a dramatist of 
stronger imagination. Now what Mr. 
Galsworthy wished to show us we 
know—a Liberal member of Parlia- 
ment, a room in a tenement house, a 
London police court, a ne’er-do-well of 
the upper and a ne’er-do-well of the 
lower classes—accurately observed 
every one of them; but why did he 
wish to show these things? The Silver 
Bor is a good play, and not merely a 
Series of accurate observations, be- 
cause Mr. Galsworthy did very 
strongly wish to show us a social con- 
trast. I suppose it may be said that 
whatever else the drama may exist 
without, it cannot exist without con- 
trast; nor any other of the arts, for 
that matter, since the very excitement 
of Whistler's Symphony in White is 
to observe the narrow limitations 
within which contrast has been suc- 
cessfully achieved. Mr. Galsworthy 
found the motivity to his first play 
in his pleased surprise—-(an artistic 
pleasure mingled with a little humane 
pain)—at the different fates attending 
the ne’er-do-well of the upper and the 
ne’er-do-well «f the lower classes, who 
are guilty of what is, in kind, exactly 
the same series of social offences. But 
this surprise at the existence of social 
distinctions is not a very strong or 
lasting motivity to drama; it is a 
species of contrast definitely less 
stimulating, for example, than the 
eternal wonder at human differences, 
Accordingly, contrast, which to Mr. 
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Galsworthy’s first play had been the 
motive, became in his later plays the 
method. Mr. Galsworthy’s drama is 
the drama of social contrasts for their 
own sakes. His strike drama is not 
about one Anthony and one Roberts, 
it is about the differing lives and fates 
of Anthony and his kind and of 
Roberts and his kind in a capitalist 
civilization when brought to the touch- 
stone of industrial deadlock. The 
tragedy of Falder is not about Falder, 
but about the way in which we firmly- 
entrenched ones put away the weak 
in the name of the Law, and forget 
that they are men. The play of coun- 
try-house life is not a play about the 
love of the eldest son for the daughter 
of his father’s gamekeeper; it is a 
play about the varying deference given 
to morality according to the degree in 
which two specifically contrasted cases 
involve the house’s honor. Mr. Gals- 
worthy has ranged far, but he remains 
the Mr. Galsworthy who wrote The 
Silver Bor. That, as We have seen, 
was a comedy of discriminating treat- 
ment, and the personal color by which 
it was his own was his feeling that 
the law’s discrimination in favor of 
the rich thief was somehow rather 
wrong. By that, and by a not-very- 
far-to-be-sought didacticism; so that 
in the table of the play which set out 
the household of John Barthwick, “a 
wealthy Liberal,” we read of Jones, 
“the stranger within their gates,” and 
were made to share Mr. Galsworthy’s 
feeling that it was somehow rather 
wrong that the Jones’s of this world 
should remain strangers within the 
gates of the Barthwicks. The Barth- 
wicks were just a little culpable in 
that they did not even try to “under- 
stand.” 

But at this point we have to balance 
Mr. Galsworthy’s feeling that the 
social contrast is somehow rather 


wrong with Mr. Galsworthy’s careful 
impartiality. First of all, he is an ac- 
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curate observer; but next he is an 
observer who would like us to under. 
stand quite clearly that the accuracy 
of his observations has not been af- 
fected by any conclusions to which 
they may have led him, howsoever re- 
grettable. Mr. Galsworthy is a 
dramatist who is anxious about many 
matters, but chiefly he is anxious to 
be fair. In his first play, lest we 
should too hastily assume that the 
right was all on the side of the 
Jones’s, he made Jones beat his wife; 
and then, lest we should run away 
with the idea that among the poor a 
sex-contrast was being drawn all] in 
favor of the women, he balanced a 
wife-beating Jones with a wife-beaten 
Livens. The young solicitor who 
makes out the cheque in a hurry and 
leaves a space after the nine is not 
angry or vindictive with the clerk who 
takes a pen and sticks in “ty”; he 
does his best to save him from prose- 
cution. All the persons of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s drama have a share in this 
extreme anxiety of their author to be 
fair. It is as though, having found 
the field of his drama in social dis- 
tinctions, he had said to his people: 
“Now the dramatic contrast between 
you is in a sense ready-made. I should 
like you to be careful not to presume 
upon it.” His judge, in summing up, 
is, within the limitations of his posi- 
tion, a model of fairness; the prison- 
governor who administers in a similar 
spirit the system as he finds it, 
“can’t help liking” the poor fellows in 
his care; even the constable who has 
to hale off to the police-court the 
pathetic little suicide, because it is the 
system, is a “good sort.” It is part of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s careful plan as & 
dramatist to personalize his institu- 
tions at their best. In the difficulty in 
which the eldest son of the Cheshires 
finds himself entangled, Lady Cheshire 
is far from seeing one side only; while 
Sir William, if he depart at all from 























the strict fairness, is careful to ex- 
plain: “I am speaking under the stress 
of very great pain—some consideration 
is due to me,” and we give it. We al- 
ways give to Mr. Galsworthy’s people, 
administering a little apologetically 
the social system they find themselves 
involved in, the consideration that is 
due to them. That is a tribute to 
their successfulness. But as we give 
it we begin to understand what is 
meant by being “studiously fair.” 
There is nothing in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
carefully preserved impartiality which 
adds a poignant truthfulness to his 
drama as does that of Hauptmann’s 
old Hilse the weaver, who has good 
words for the manufacturers upon his 
lips until he is shot dead in his chair 
by a stray bullet that comes in at the 
window. We almost find ourselves 
guilty of wishing that Mr. Galsworthy 
would permit his people to be unfair 
for a change. The defect of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s virtue of impartiality is that 
it has become self-conscious. 

And now let us see how this drama 
of social distinctions works out in 
tragedy and in comedy. Both alike are 
marked by a kind of yearning inti- 
macy. The sincere desire at the heart 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s drama is that we 
should understand. It does not much 
matter who or what we understand, 
and so we are given William Falder, 
very small, in contrast with the 
majesty of the law, very large. The 
tragedy is dependent upon the fact 
that things are so. It therefore works 
out rather easily. The dramatist’s 
task is to show us Falder in a solici- 
tor’s office, Falder in the dock at the 
Central Criminal Court, Falder in the 
cells of His Majesty’s prison; and the 
dramatist is perfectly capable of these 
scenes. Our tragic emotion in face 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s drama would be 
expressed in some such words as: 
“Yes, I suppose that’s quite true. 
What are they going to do about it?” 
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We may go so far as to wonder quite 
actively what ought to be done. It is 
just the same with Mr. Galsworthy’s 
comedy. Mr. Galsworthy has written 
a comedy of self-criticism, as Ibsen 
did in The Wild Duck, and, perhaps 
with a memory of Ibsen, conscious or 
unconscious, he has called it The 
Pigeon. This is particularly revealing. 
People had been saying, perhaps, that 
Mr. Galsworthy’s drama always asked 
them the question what they were go- 
ing to do about it; so he wrote a play, 
much lighter in texture, to make it 
plain that it was not what they did 
that mattered but how much they un- 
derstood. The people who are most 
ready with an answer, indeed, to what 
is to be done about the problem of 
poverty—the canon, the professor, the 
justice of the peace—are ridiculed, 
just as Halmar Ekdal was figured by 
Ibsen to, indicate what he did not 
mean. What Mr. Galsworthy means is 
Understanding—“without that, Mon- 
sieur, all is dry as a parched skin of 
orange.” His French ne’er-do-well 
figures the hopelessness of mere do- 
ing; and the little flower-seller, and 
Timson, once a cabman, figure it 
again. Wellwyn, the artist, is what, 
we fancy, Mr. Galsworthy wishes us 
to be: “It isn’t sentiment. It’s simply 
that they seem to me so—so—jolly. 
If I’m to give up feeling sort of—nice 
in here (he touches his chest) about peo- 
ple—it doesn’t matter who they are— 
then I don’t know what I’m to do.” 
It isn’t sentiment, and, in case we 
should think so, the yearning intimacy 
is relieved deliberately with humors. 
The method is still the method of con- 
trast, carefully pointed. The professor 
and the J.P. accuse each other of 
losing sight of the individual, and to- 
gether they step out arguing into the 
night and fall over the sleeping figure 
of the drunken cabman. “Monsieur, 
it was true, it seems,” we are 
prompted. “They had lost sight of 
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the individual.” If we think the 
dramatist to have travelled rather far 
from the less unsubtle refrain of the 
play about the silver box, “a poor man 
who behaved as you’ve done... ,” 
we soon find that Mr. Galsworthy on 
his defence is not really a different 
Mr. Galsworthy: 

Ferrand. Ah! Monsieur, I am 
loafer, waster—what you like—for all 
that (bitterly) poverty is my only 
crime. If I were rich, should I not be 
simply veree original, ‘ighly respected, 
with soul above commerce, travelling 
to see the world? And that young girl, 
would she not be “that charming 
ladee,” “veree chic, you know!” And 
the old Tims—good old-fashioned gen- 
tleman—drinking his liquor well. Eh 
bien '—what are we now? Dark beasts, 


despised by all. That is life, Mon- 
sieur. 

That is the motive to the drama of 
Mr. Galsworthy—the drama of social 
distinctions. And this, when the 
flower-girl has tried to drown herself, 
is that drama’s comedic complication, 
so far as it can be said to have one:— 

Wellwyn. Well! God in Heaven! 

Of all the d——d topsy-turvy ——! 
Not a soul in the world wants her 
alive—and now she’s to be prosecuted 
for trying to be where everyone wishes 
her. 
It is a damned topsy-turvy world, not 
merely a damned subtle world, as 
Mr. Barker’s Major Thomas would 
have it; and to place topsy against 
turvy is Mr. Galsworthy’s way to 
make a social drama. 

Mr. Galsworthy placed topsy against 
turvy to best effect when he wrote a 
play of social distinctions in excite- 
ment. Strife, by its subject-matter, is 
given the dramatic value of crisis in 
greater degree than any other of his 
plays. It was like Mr. Galsworthy to 
choose a case in which the men’s 
trade union stood aside, so that 


he might have an impartial arbiter 
ready made; 


and it is in Harness’s 
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concluding words: “That’s where the 
fun comes in,” that we find the drama- 
tist’s characteristic pitying aloofness 
rather than in anything so simple as 
old man Thomas’s “Shame on your 
strife!’ There is the same careful 
pointing of contrasts: the directors’ 
fire (Act I.) against the men’s fire 
(Act II.); the directors’ meals against 
the men’s meals; the director's wife, 
who may miss her train to Spain, 
against the man’s wife who is dead, 
We “hear both sides”; sometimes the 
play takes on almost the symmetry 
of an argument:— 

Mrs. Roberts (with an effort). But the 
dividends being so big, M’m. 

Enid (taken aback). You all seem to 
think the shareholders are rich men, 
but they’re not—most of them are 
really no better off than working men. 
(Mrs. Roberts smiles. They have to 
keep up appearances. 

Mrs. Roberts. Yes, M'm! 

Enid. You don’t have to pay rates 
and taxes, and a hundred other things 
that they do. If the men didn’t spend 
such a lot in drink and betting they’d 
be quite well off! 

Mrs. Roberts. They say, workin’ so 
hard, they must have some pleasure. 

Enid. But surely not low pleasure 


like that. 
Mrs. Roberts (a little resentfully). 


Roberts never touches a drop; and 
he’s never had a bet in his life. 

Enid. Oh! but he’s not a com—I 
mean he’s an engineer—a_ superior 
man. 

It still remains commendably unheated. 
Strife is a better play than Justice. 
The victim there Mr. Galsworthy did 
his best to personalize by showing 
him to us through the eyes of his 
lover, in her words over his dead body 
at the end; but he remained essen- 
tially an impersonal victim of a sys- 
tem. The system in that case it was 
not possible to personalize at all. Here 
the struggle is personalized very 
cleverly by making each of his protag- 
onists something more than a “party” 

















man. Anthony is an extremist, as 
Roberts is an extremist: both draw 
something out of the common stock of 
life, and are the more men for that 
reason. It pleased Mr. Galsworthy to 
make them, rich man and poor man, 
draw the same thing; and life treats 
them alike. The scene in which they 
face one another, both thrown over by 
their kind, is the most strongly imag- 
ined in Mr. Galsworthy’s drama; and 
at the same time, in its reliance for 
its full effect upon our knowledge of 
the differing defeat attending the poor 
man and the rich, typically Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s:— 

Harness. For shame, Roberts! Go 
home quietly, man; go home! 

Roberts (tearing his arm away). 
Home? (Shrinking together in a whis- 
per.) Home! 
It is easy to see how Mr. Galsworthy 
incurred the charge of sentimentality 
which his niece little artist-man is at 
pains to rebut. “Monsieur,” says the 
picturesque Frenchman who does his 
part in the rebuttal, “if He himself 
were on earth now, there would be a 
little heap of gentlemen writing to the 
journals every day to call Him sloppee 
sentimentalist!” It may be so; but 
still there must be something which 
dictates this dramatist’s choice of 
Christmas Eve as the background for 
both comedy and tragedy, to show us 
Falder beating the door of his prison 
cell and these birds of the Embank- 
ment despoiling their pigeon, when 
on any other night in the year the 
same things are. It is the choice of 
the ready-made occasion. ‘Christ- 
mas!” says the governor, and we are 
to contrast this greenish-distempered 
prison interior with the domestic fire- 
side of our imagination’s choice. We 
will not call this sentimental, we will 
call it the employment of ready-made 
emotion to serve dramatic contrast. If 
we have suffered ourselves to be 
moved by it in Mr. Galsworthy’s thea- 
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tre, do we not remember that after- 
wards we have been just a little bit 
ashamed? 

In the same way, much of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s dramatic effect is aimed, if 
one is permitted to say so, just a lit- 
tle below the belt. It was to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Galsworthy would 
choose to re-write Caste, in illustra- 
tion of the progress made by the 
English drama. But another drama- 
tist would not have used the old play 
as he uses it, for purposes of quite so 
immediate a contrast:— 


Studdenham. Wonderful faithful 
creatures; follow you like a woman, 
You can’t shake ’em off anyhow. (He 
protrudes the right-hand pocket.) My 
girl, she’d set her heart on him, but 
she'll just have to do without. 

Dot (as though galvanized), Oh! 
I can’t take it away from her. 

Studdenham. Bless you, she won't 
mind! That’s settled, then. (He turns 
to the door.) (To the puppy) Ah! Would 
you! Tryin’ to wriggle out of it! Regu- 
lar young limb! 

(He goes out, followed by Jackson.) 

Christine. How ghastly! 

Dot (suddenly catching sight of the 
book in her hand). “Caste!” 

(She gives vent to a short sharp laugh.) 

The Curtain falls. 


no, 


Freda is to have a baby by the eldest 
son, and of course there was a baby 
in the false old play; so Freda is 
brought in to assist at the young 
ladies’ rehearsal, and when they ap- 
peal to her for help in the matter of 
the baby: “Borrow a real one, Miss 
Joan,” she says. “There are some 
that don’t count much.” The conjunc- 
ture of the real and the unreal is 
there; but its intention is too appar- 
ent to be very poignant. We are not 
allowed, in any event, to feel with 
Freda very much. We are willing to; 
all Mr. Galsworthy’s sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the powers of truthful 
speech, all his excellent mistrust of 
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the rhetorical, are in this scene of her 
avowal:— 


Bill. Do you mean this? 


(She bows her head.) 

Bill. Good God! 

Freda. Father brought me up not 
to whine. Like the puppies when they 
hold them up by their tails. (With a 
sudden break in her voice) Oh! Bill! 

Bill (with his head down, seizing her 
hands). Freda! (He breaks away from 
her, towards the fire.) Good God! 

(She stands looking at him, then quietly 
slips away by the door under the stair- 
case. Bill tans to speak to her, and 
sees that she has gone. He walks up to 
the fireplace, and grips the mantelpiece.) 

Bill. By Jove! This is——! 

The Curtain falls. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s timidity, too, in the 
face of emotion is here; but he has 
done enough in the little scene, we 
need not yuarrel with its end. Our 
quarrel is, if we wish to feel witb 
Freda, that she is allowed to be no 
more than a line in a diagram, a paral- 
lel line. Freda is a suitable object 
to be got “into trouble,” that is all; 
because an under-keeper has got a vil- 
lage girl “into trouble.” Now that the 
offender is the eldest son, will the 
head of the household be quite so firm 
in his adherence to the dictate of con- 
ventional morality ?—that is the drama. 
The upper class has one law for itself, 
it appears, another for its dependents. 
Again, it may be so; that it is so 
may even be right and necessary— 
the dramatist himself is perfectly will- 
ing to hear the case argued. Every- 
thing is even and impartial, and to 
pick a quarrel out of it would be dif- 
ficult; but it is not likely that we shall 
do that, because we do not very much 
mind. 

In Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, it is not 
character that really matters. The 
contrast he needs for drama is so 
ready-to-hand and so limited that 
types will really serve its purpose 
quite well. Character is added, it is 


““then ’e'll fly the kite.” 
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true; but rather on Mr. Cokeson’s 
principle, of making it all nice and 
jolly for us. Mr. Galsworthy’s pre- 
cision that is not quite portraiture 
amounts to little more than we may 
read in his stage directions: “Enid is 
tall; she has a small, decided face, and 
is twenty-eight years old.” Thus Mrs. 
Jones is a charwoman who takes life 
as it comes, “of course,” and who 
speaks of her own work, when she 
can get it, as her “profession.” 
Wellwyn is an artist who always 
smokes, “the despair of social re- 
formers,” who gives his visiting cards, 
his charity, and even his trousers to 
poor people because it makes him feel 
“nice in here.” Miss Beech, the family 
dependent, is a dear old lady to whom 
men and women and worms are alike 
“poor creatures,” each one thinking 
himself a “special case.” Cokeson is 
a nice old man, who keeps dogs and 
goes to chapel out of office hours, and 
likes his dinner hot. And because Mrs. 
Jones’s lot in life is a sad one, we are 
given, among the little accurate things 
she says, some at which we may smile; 
“almost quite drunk,” she describes 
ber husband to the magistrate. The 
husband of Mrs. Megan is not a bad 
one, but when he gets playing cards 
“I see,” says 
Wellwyn, “and when he’s not flying 
it, what does he do?’ All Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s characterization is curious 
and sympathetic and indulgent, like 
that. People are “so awfully human,” 
in Wellwyn’s phrase, especially poor 
people. But when we have disre- 
garded what is added to make them 
“nice for us,” Mr. Galsworthy’s peo- 
ple are, perhaps, over-simplified. We 
do not, for example, even the poor 
among us, move in quite so regular an 
orbit around the “personal” and the 
“impersonal,” their two fixed points, 
as Mr. Galsworthy would have us be- 
lieve. Perhaps it is Mr. Galsworthy’s 
determination to “understand” his peo- 
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ple that makes them take refuge in 
impersonality so often. Or more likely 
it is because they are conscious that 
they are speaking for their class, and 
that their creator has enjoined impar- 
tiality upon them. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s people always come back to 
an insistence upon the personal, as 
though to assure us by word of mouth 
that their identity has not been merged 
in the type; even the impersonal 
young girl, who is a favorite vessel for 
Mr. Galsworthy’s well-known virtue of 
impartiality. Each one would have us 
know, with the hero in Browning, 
that he or she has a “most clear idea 
of consciousness of self.” Mr. Gals- 
worthy gets some of his fun, his 
rather deliberate fun, out of this, as 
when the curtain falls on his three re- 
formers in The Pigeon with their “My 
theory——.” “My theory——.” “My 
theory——.” See how part of the ef- 
fect of personal interest in Strife is 
gained by making one and then an- 
other—the secretary of the company; 
Mr. Scantlebury; the women; Frost, 
the valet; John Anthony himself— 
narrow down the social conflict until 
only his own little part in it is appar- 
ent. This is the valet speaking:— 

Frost. If he’s crossed, it makes him 
violent (with an air of discovery), and 
I’ve noticed in my own case, when I’m 
violent I’m always sorry for it after- 
wards. 

Enid (with a smile). 
violent, Frost? 

Frost. Yes, 
very violent. 

Enid. I’ve never seen you. 

Frost (impersonally). No, M’m, that 
is so. 
Mr. Galsworthy, with an air of dis- 
covery, once wrote a “Play upon the 
letter ‘I.’” Joy is an exception to 
much that we have said, in that it 
does not rest upon a contrast that is 
ready-made; unless we hold the dif- 
fering searck for joy of mother and 
of daughter to be so. But that is a 


Are you ever 


M’m; oh! sometimes 
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contrast, if of circumstance, of circum- 
stance that is not merely social; and 
that is the reason why Joy, though a 
pale little play, is in some respects the 
most interesting Mr. Galsworthy has 
yet written. Everyone, we learn in 
it, thinks themselves a “special case,” 
with this conclusion:— 

Colonel. I say, Peachey—Life’s very 
funny. 

Miss Beech. Men and women are! 
That, we feel, is Mr. Galsworthy’s dis- 
covery and the motive to his plays: 
life, with its contrasts, is very funny; 
men and women are “so awfully hu- 
man,” that he just had to show them 
to us. 

But the art of dramatic exhibition 
is a minor art. It is the skilful em- 
ployment of the ready-made. Just as 
Falder’s prison-cell, we feel, and the 
procedure of the Central Criminal 
Court have their existence independent 
of any creative act of the dramatist; 
so it is with Mrs. Megan, the flower- 
seller, and Timson, the superseded 
cabman. “I don’t want the old fellow 
to feel he’s being made a show of,” 
says Mr. Galsworthy’s artist man; we 
note the kindness of his heart, but we 
do feel that, just a little. We do feel 
that for Mr. Galsworthy’s people to be 
“made a show of” is inherent in his 
method. It is the rebelliousness of 
the material. The raw material of 
Strife is the mass meeting of the 
strikers, of Justice and The Silver Bor 
the procedure of a court of law; and, 
after the dramatist has put it to his 
purposes, it remains raw. The West 
London police court is not a difficult 
thing to put on the stage, but 
it is a very difficult thing to 
put through the dramatist’s imagina- 
tion. That is why, in_ spite of 
all Mr. Galsworthy’s earnest artistry, 
his plays in general have not set up 
their own quite satisfying convention 
in the theatre, as those, for example, 
of Mr. Barker and of Hauptmann 
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have. A mass meeting of strikers is 
au awkward thing in exhibition; “the 
men form little groups,” we read, and 
their conversation comes to us with the 
arbitrary selectiveness of Wilde’s con- 
versations in a drawing-room, as with 
the turning on and off of little taps. 
Similarly with the police court: the 
people speak “behind their hands” to 
one another, and their voices come to 
us quite plainly, while the usher calls 
for silence in ineffective effort to save 
the dramatist’s face. Mr. Galsworthy 
has gone to reality for his drama, but 
he has served the new wine in the old 
bottles. Drury Lane has shown us 
many a police court thus. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s sense of the stage is shown 
more surely in the little things: the 
ill-timed piping of the boy Jan in 
Strife; the moments when intimacy of 
emotion and intimacy of effect are 
happily at one, as when Bill “touches 
I'reda’s arms” as he goes from the 
room to leave her with his mother; or 
when Sir William, facing the thing in 
all his life he has never been asked to 
face, grips the mantelpiece so hard 
“that his hands and arms are seen 
shaking.” These things are good: 
singularly at variance with the things 
which seem to us merely fastidious, 
such as Lady Cheshire’s distaste for 
the gamekeeper’s hands in his moment 
of emotion; things which, at any rate, 
fail in the theatre of their intended 
effect. There are the things, again, 
that people do in unlikely places, such 
as the scene between Bill and Freda 
in the populous hall; and then, because 
they are people in a drama conscious 
of its reality, apologize for the un- 
likelihood. Some dramas are born 
formal, some achieve form, some have 
form thrust upon them. Speaking 
generally, the form of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s drama is less the spontane- 
ous expression of the drama’s needs 
than a form self-consciously imposed. 
The tragedy of law is formless, so, two 
The Fortnightly Review. 


years after the conviction, form is im. 
posed upon it, against all likelihood:— 
Walter. “The rolling of the chariot- 
wheels of Justice!” I’ve never got 
that out of my head. 
No, it is the dramatist who has not 
got it out of his head; Walter forgot 
it long ago. It is the same with the 
visiting cards in The Pigeon; we feel 
at the end that they are over-stressed, 
lest we lose sight of the art by which 
their employment has given form to 
the whole. The use of the old play 
to give form to the new play of social 
distinctions we have already seen; 
and the rather teasing cleverness of 
the end of Strife is another examplé 
of just the same thing. 

The art which tries too consciously 
to conceal art is the art that does not 
succeed in its aim; and this, we feel, 
is Mr. Galsworthy’s. His famous im- 
partiality defeats itself when it be- 
comes self-conscious; so far from the 
concept of an author being remote 
from our thoughts as the force which 
throws up and draws back the tides, 
it beéomes very definitely present to 
us, and on its face we seem to see the 
“quaint little pitying smile” with 
which the twentieth-century young 
lady from Cambridge sees down the 
curtain on the comedy of her brother 
and the gamekeeper’s daughter. These 
no less famous “curtains,” which seem 
to hesitate to come down on anything 
that could possibly be mistaken for a 
climax, similarly over-shoot the mark, 
for theirs is the art which, starting 
away from the theatre’s unreality, has 
ended in unreality again. In the Eng- 
lish theatre of the present day Mr. 
Galsworthy is undeniably among the 
pioneers; we cannot but be indebted 
to him for the good work he has done; 
but in him there is something of the 
pioveer who, in his anxiety to be a 
pioneer, has gone so determinedly 
ahead of the main army that he has 


caught up again with its rear. 
P. P. Howe. 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 


By HALLiwg.Lu_ SUTOLIFFE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Passing. 

That night, after Mrs. Holt had gone 
upstairs and left them to their talk, 
the Squire drew his chair near to 
Roger’s. 

“I've not much time to spare, lad,” 
he said, sipping his port with a quiet- 
ness at variance with his words. “Do 
you remember the day I rode out to 
Lancashire, to bring Adeline home? I 
spoke of a debt of dishonor, but even 
at that I was not quite honest with 
you. lt goes hard to confess all to the 
son who—who has looked up to one, 
Roger, for the light ahead. I never 
thought to spoil your faith in life.” 

“You gave it to me—all the faith I 
have,” said Roger, with quick loyalty. 
“You wronged Adeline’s father in 
some way. What does it matter? I 
know you, Sir—you did it by mistake.” 

“Ah, Roger! It’s good to be loved, 
after all. You must love me, lad, to 
find excuses so readily. But there was 
no mistake about it. What I did, I 
did, and stand by. Adeline came here 
to live with us, and you thought that 
settled all my debts. Well, I let you 
think it, because we're easy-going, 
Roger, all we Holts.” 

Remembering a dog whose feet had 
crossed a flower-bed without disturb- 
ing soil or plants, Roger was silent. 
In a sense it was a death-chamber, 
and both knew it, though the log fire 
crackled on the hearth and the Squire 
Sipped his port. 

“Have you ever thought what it 
means to a man,” the Squire said by- 
and-by, “what it means to a man to 
see his wife and bairns starving? Not 
once, thank God, since I sat on the 
Bench, did I help to sentence a poor 
devil who stole bread to feed his chil- 


dren with.” 





Across the silence came a sharp 
whining of the breeze, out-post of bad 
weather that was coming to break up 
this wonderland of May. “Ah, bide 
now, Barguest, till I’ve done,” said the 
old Squire, with a touch of humor. 
“Go whistle down the wind awhile, 
lad, till I’m ready. Roger, I stole 
morg than a loaf or two of bread. 
Your mother needed more—you, and 
your mother, and the lands—and the 
theft was princely. But, as God sees 
me, I did it for Marsh House, not for 
my Own ease.” 

Roger listened. He was aware that 
his father, step by step of this last con- 
fession, grew nearer to the kingship 
that only true humility can crown. He 
heard the whole tale of that wrong- 
doing. There was no more in it than 
what the grosser type of business- 
man would have named cleverness, 
nothing the law could touch; but the 
son put out a hand and grasped his 
father’s, knowing the cost of that sin- 
ning to one gallant gentleman. 

The Squire sipped his port, took a 
pinch of snuff, dusted the lapels of his 
coat. “To be precise, boy, Adeline 
should be mistress here. I owe her 
taore than the daftest fool would give 
for Marsh and all we own.” 

“Except Eller Beck Mead, Sir.” 

“Ah, to be sure—except Eller Beck 
Mead. We stand firm on that, Roger?” 

“Yes, we stand firm.” 

“Good! I’ll haunt you like a second 
‘Barguest if ever you sell the land for 
a mill. Die rich or poor, lad—but keep 
the Mead. I played there as a bairn, 
and so did you. 

There was something on the Squire’s 
mind, and Roger was keen to help 
him. “What is the debt, sir?” 

“Oh, just ten thousand pounds—a 
biggish debt of honor, you'll admit.” 
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The son got up and began pacing 
the floor. ‘The appeal in his father’s 
voice, the admission of guilt, the ef- 
fort to smile his troubles down as of 
old—they filled Roger with a sym- 
pathy that hurt and goaded him. Ten 
thonsand pounds—and they had 
scarcely enough to pay Oldfield’s cur- 
rent debts—the outgoing wages, the 
weekly bills, the charities that were 
out of all proportion to their straitened 
means. It was a debt past praying 
for. 

“There, lad, the worst’s over,” said 
the Squire by-and-by. “All these years 
there’s been a silence between us— 
it was a lie on my part, see it hon- 
estly—and I’m glad it’s done 
with. I’m just a wayfaring body, 
Roger—you must cease looking up to 
me--——” 

Roger turned sharply. In his eyes, 
and in his voice, there was the hu- 
man grace, the passion, that were part 
of the muddled birthright of the 
Holts. “I shall never cease, Sir. You 
taught me all—all worth knowing, I 
think.” 

The Squire was keenly happy until 
he remembered that time was short, 
and there was something left unsaid 
as yet. 

“There's been a dream haunting me 
o’ nights, Roger. Of course I'd no 
hope of paying off a debt as big as 
that—I never had any gift with money, 
except that of spending it. But I've 
dreamed, night after night, that one 
Holt of us got up, and took the Brown 
Dog by the throat, and slew him, once 
for all. Why should you, and your 
sons after you. go hearkening for the 
pad of hoofs down Barguest Lane? It 


is no thrifty superstition, Roger, 
though I’ve listened to it all my 
days.” 


Roger glanced across to see if al- 
ready the Shadow had clouded his 
father’s mind; but the Squire was 
robust, blunt, 


himself, speaking of 
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what he knew. “What would you have 
me do?” asked the son helplessly. 

“I couldn’t tell you. You’re daft as 
I am about money—but in my dreams 
I've seen a Holt killing the old super- 
stition—seen Barguest lying dead in 
the middle of the sycamore road he's 
pattered down for generations. And 
always afterwards I slept like a child, 
Roger, believing that debt of ten thou- 
sand pounds was paid. I cannot tell 
you what it means to sleep like a lit- 
tle child. There’s no corrosion, some- 
how, and one smells the wild-thyme 
under sheltered banks.” 

Roger, for his part, did not sleep at 
all that night; and, tiring at last of 
counting sheep over imaginary stiles, 
he got up and went out, quiet as a 
thief, into the night. There was a 
fine, profligate scent abroad—of lilac, 
sweet-briar, gilly-flowers—but the 
rising breeze was chilly, as only a 
May wind can be. To and fro Roger 
paced, by the garden-ways that Mrs. 
Holt had tended, and tried to find his 
peace. He knew that his father had 
appealed to him to repay the debt to 
‘Adeline; and his mind was dark as 
ihe windy night, because he had no 
power to answer the appeal. 

It was a grim vigil Roger kept, of 
the kind that leaves a man older in 
knowledge of himself. For the first 
time in his life he knew himself an 
idler. He was a man of his hands— 
could build a dry wall with any 
laborer, could break in a colt, and 
knew the way of sheep-shearing—but 
he had learned these things for 
pastime, What the Squire had asked 
was not pastime. Fronted by the need 
to earn ten thousand pounds—or a 
hundred, for that matter—the son was 
hélpless. Every instinct in him rallied 
to his father’s side. In other days he 
would have led a charge of horse 
against long odds to rescue him; but 
he was asked to do a harder thing, 
and had no gift that way. 
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It was a night full of rustling wind, 
and sudden spurts of rain, and sleepy 
uproar of the rooks overhead when- 
ever their tree-tops rocked too sharply. 
Roger could not get rid of supersti- 
tion; it was in his veins, and in the 
dark lands that hemmed round this 
space of garden. There was his 
father—old before his time, because 
he had sinned to keep his wife and son 
secure from beggary—waiting indoors 
yonder for the last summons, asking 
only one thing to ease his passage. 
And that one thing Roger could not 
give him—the promise to repay Ade- 
line her debt of honor. 

Roger loved this father of his; and, 
if love goes deep enough, there is a 
fierce, unsteadying pain when the call 
in need cannot be answered. 

He got to bed at last, wearied out; 
and when he came down late to break- 
fast he fancied that last night’s misery 
must have been a dream. The Squire 
was finishing a dish of bacon with 
great appetite, and glanced up to rally 
tbe new-comer. 

“You were never punctual, lad. It’s 
a bad fault, as I always told you.” 

“I slept badly, Sir,” said Roger, with 
the old impulse to excuse himself. 

“More need to be up early and be 
rid of nightmares. I’ve had a five- 
mile ride up the moor before sitting 
down to breakfast. In all the years 
I've known it, the moor never looked 
so bonny.” 

The three looked one at the other 
by-and-by, and knew that this was a 
farewell and the Squire near another 
riding-out. Not steam, nor any rattle 
of machinery can rob men of that last, 
forlorn hope which all must follow. As 
long as the world lasts, there will be 
romance and the high daring once at 
least in every traveller’s road. They 
parted, Mrs. Holt to see to a brood of 
Minorca chicks that needed her, the 
Squire to talk with a farmer who 
asked for a reduction of ten pounds in 


his rent, “because land was going 
down, like.” 

“Bless me, that’s no news, Ephraim,” 
chuckled the other. “Squires are go- 
ing down, too—farmers are going 
down—it’s only that foul smoke in 
the valley yonder that keeps going 
up.” 

“And prices, Squire,” put in Ephraim 
drily. “It costs twice as much to live 
as it did in my young days. I’m glad 
my ten bairns are reared and out i’ 
the world by this—I could niver have 
fed them nowadays.” 

“You were always a sound reasoner, 
Ephraim—and always asking for a 
lower rent. Well, an old habit’s hard 
to reckon with at my years—and at 
yours—I suppose you'll have to rob 
me of ten pounds.” 

“Thank ye, Squire. It’s a hard life 
up here for a working farmer.” 

“It might well be a harder,” put in 
the other briskly, “if you did your 
duty by the land. You’ll spend those 
pounds, Ephraim, in buying roots for 
winter, when you might better 
put your back into a bit of ploughing 
and grow turnips for yourself—and 
cover for my partridges.” 

“The land won’t grow what it did 
i’ my father's time. Weather’s changed 
—soil’s changed——” 

“Ay, and  backbones—especially 
backbones. You can talk round the 
weather-cock, Ephraim, but you know 
all the time that you could grow oats, 
and mangolds, and what not, if you 
didn’t trust to lower rents. J pay you 
to lean against a gate when you ought 
to be driving a furrow.” 

Ephraim looked out across the hills, 
as if in some anxiety about to-mor- 
row’s weather. He turned at last, 
with the smile that comes of long 
acquaintance. “Begow, Squire,” he 
said bluntly, “they say you're failing 
these days—but I see no signs of it 
myself. You hit fairish hard, once 
you make a beginning, like. There 
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was a bit o’ snod truth i’ what you 
said, come to think on ’t.” 

The Squire remembered suddenly 
that he had met a big, rough-coated 
dog in the home-fields yesterday, and 
he reached out his hand. “Good-day, 
Epbraim. Ploughed land or pasture, 
I always liked you better than your 
farming.” 

Roger, coming down the moor a 
half-hour later—from a _ fruitless 
tramp in search of the way to earn 
ten thousand pounds—crossed by way 
of Ephraim’s farm, and found an un- 
wonted respect in the old man’s 
salute. 

“The Squire was here, not a long 
while back, Mister Roger, and I’m 
glad to see him so nimble of his years. 
He fair let out at me, he did, about 
tummits and bone-idleness—and all 
he said was so true I’ve been laugh- 
ing ever since. He reckons up a map, 
does Squire.” 

Roger let hope stir again. If so 
gnarled and rough a man as Ephraim 
could believe that the Squire was hale 
and strong, it might be that Barguest 
was a phantom out of date. Hope 
was always near the Holts, ready to 
perch on their shoulders if the black 
mood of the race did not scare the 
bird away. 

His father’s confession—the debt of 
honor that he could not meet—grew 
shadow-like in the light of this strong 
May-time that painted all the fields 
with gold and white and green. And 
there was Cicely. 

When he got down to Marsh there 
was a silence in the house; and 
men, in the rare intervals they spend 
indoors, resent that sort of silence. 
Mrs. Holt had been called up into the 
village, to see some sick body there; 
the table in the dining-room was only 
half-ready for the meal which was al- 
ways punctual when the mistress was 
at hand to see to it. From the kitchen 
came a loose, easy-going chatter; for 
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it happened that a travelling pedler— 
of the old breed known as Scotch- 
men—had come that way with his 
wares, and Susan After-Wit was bar- 
gaining with him for an apron of 
cherry-red. 

“Shame to be thinking o’ men- 
eatchers at your age,” said one of the 
maids, with laughing spite. 

“Oh, bide easy, now,” put in the 
pedler, deftly, “a woman’s as old as 
she looks—and Susan doffs ten years— 
sure as I’m standing here, she does— 
when she puts on yond apron. Looks 
like a lass, hearkening for her man’s 
step up the road.” 

At another time Roger would have 
laughed at the drift of talk that came 
through the open doors; but he was 
hungry and impatient, and went down 
the passage again. Finding no com- 
pany—there was not even a dog or 
fireside cat to greet him—instinct took 
bim to the gun-room, where a man 
could smoke a pipe and think of 
grouse-days soon to come. The same 
instinct had taken his father there, 
and in the keen May sunlight he saw 
the Squire sitting quietly in the big 
oak chair. A gun was resting on his 
knee, an oily rag was tightly clasped 
in his hand. 

“It’s good 
father,” said 
Squire’s side. 

There was no answer, and the son 
stood very still for a while, with 
bowed head. A great soul had passed, 
while the body tended the guns he 
loved. Roger had _ faced harsh 
winters on the moor, but never an 
east wind desolation such as this. The 
father who had taught him all worth 
knowing had taken the long journey; 
and Roger was grievously alone. 

Jack Lister came down to Marsh 
next morning, just when Roger needed 
him most. It was Lister’s way to be 
at hand whenever his comrade was in 
the worst of a dark mood; for there 


to think of August, 
Roger, coming to the 

















war that odd, quick sympathy between 
them which twin-brothers have, though 
they were in no way kin to one an- 
other. 

In the days that followed Lister, 
for the first time in many months, for- 
got the shadow that Cicely had thrown 
across his friendship for this man, 
who took his father’s death so hardly 
and with such pluck. The open grave 
in Marshcotes kirkyard, the settling of 
affairs afterwards, the many calls on 
an estate cumbered to the hilt already 
—these did not leave roora for the 
wild, heedless passion that Cicely had 
stirred. 

There was Mrs. Holt to be looked 
after, too. For a week and a day the 
faith and courage in her died. The 
loss—prepared for, as a thing fore- 
known, with the discipline that had 
seldom failed her—was so appalling in 
the reality that it left her helpless. He 
had fought so well, this man of hers, 
against debts and harassment, so far 
as an easy-going temperament al- 
lowed. He had been so chivalrous, so 
sharp of temper and quick to repent- 
ance—so healthy and clean souled. 
She had not understood all this, until 
the veil was lifted—from his eyes, 
yonder—and from hers, in this work- 
aday world of Marshcotes. 

She found Jack Lister helpful these 
days. He was chary of sentiment, 
ready to run any errands for her, in- 
sistent that his place about the house 
was a watch-dog’s, not to be bribed 
or tempted from his plain duty while 
Roger was away on the ceaseless busi- 
ness of arranging affairs—affairs so 
muddled that even the old lawyer 
down at Heathley admitted to himself 
that the new Squire “had his hands 
fuller than they’d hold.” 

“Have you no—no _ impatiences, 
Jack?” Mrs. Holt asked once, surprised 
by Lister’s quiet devotion to her needs. 

“Fifty a day, Mrs. Holt. Impatience 
is my weakness—that’s why they say 
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I'm easy-going. Roger is in the same 
case.” 

She smiled gravely. “Roger and you 
—and debts—they’re all I have left 
me, Jack. Debts can look after them- 
selves—but nothing must come to 
spoil your friendship, yours and 
Roger's.” 

“What could come?’ 

Mrs. Holt glanced over-shoulder. 
“Oh, I’m weak and full of doubts. I 
go listening for Barguest whenever 
the wind gets up a little—But, then, 
how foolish. Barguest has taken toll 
enough already.” 

Lister would not let her thoughts 
drift backwards. “The wind’s getting 
up for rain, Mrs. Holt—and all our 
farmers are crying out for it. So are 
you—I’m growing tired of watering 
your garden for you.” 

Roger came in, with the dust of 
parched roads on him, and the new 
look in his face that was not indolence, 
whatever else it was. 

“Jack grows very tired of watering 
my garden,” said Mrs. Holt. “You've 
just come in time, my dear, to tell 
him what a bear he is.” 

“We're all watering your garden for 
you these days. mother—one way or 
another.” 

Roger’s glance was so quick and 
human in its sympathy that the 
mother needed to find privacy; she 
had so many tears to shed, happy and 
unhappy, like April’s muddled showers. 

When she had left him, Roger filled a 
pipe. “I met Jabe o’ the Barns up the 
moor just now, Jack,” he said. “Have 
you heard his news? The sheep-slayer 
is home again in his old quarters.” 

Jack Lister, remembering Mrs. Holt’s 
talk of the hunting-wind just now, did 
not answer for awhile. He could weed 
superstition from the upper soil that 
showed to men, but its rvots lay deep 
and unconquerable beneath. “No,” he 


said at last, “I had not heard. He 


was a last 


tough rogue enough 
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“Everything’s hard to catch just 
now,” put in Roger grimly. “He’s not 
the worst dog I’m asked to hold.” 

“Just how do you stand? It’s all 
very well to keep me at a distance— 
but you’re not thriving on your 
troubles. You’re hardening, lad.” 

Jack Lister could be trusted, as one 
trusted Pendle Hill or the four walls 
of a house, and for a moment Roger 
was tempted to ease half his burden 
by confession. He could talk, not of 
the debts that were part of his legacy, 
accepted and to be met somehow, but 
of that other obligation—the ten thou- 
sand pounds owing to Adeline which 
haunted him. He could explain in five 
minutes all that had harassed him 
throughout these days of business 
with the lawyers—how insistently the 
dead hand weighed on him, and how 
he rebelled, with a passion that as- 
tonished him, against this call to pay 
a debt that was not his. Jack Lister 
would put him right with his world 
again, as of old—and surely friends 
could talk together freely. 

Yet Roger kept silence. Deeper 
than friendship, deeper than his need 
of sympathy, there was the proud, 
fiery honor of his house. No man 
could help him in this trouble; it was 
his to accept and face out alone. 

“How do I stand, Jack?’ he said at 
last. “On crumbling ground. I can 
keep the roof over our heads, but not 
much more.” 

“We're all like that nowadays, but 
we jog along somehow. Mortgage a 
farm or two, and whistle for better 
luck. It’s the tried remedy for our 
ailment, Roger.” 

“I'm trying another,” said Roger 
dryly. “We shall not shoot Marsh- 


cotes Moor together this year, Jack. I 
let the shooting to-day—to a breezy 
chap whose pockets were better filled 
than mine,” 

So then Jack Lister hnew that the 
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year—he’ll be hard to catch, Roger.” 


pinch had come in earnest. He could 
think of nothing so dear to Roger as 
the moor-rights, except Cicely. 

Adeline came in, so quietly that they 
turned as if a ghost had entered. Her 
face was tired and wan, for she had 
been practising her ritual of sticking 
pins into a waxen image. 

“Oh, Roger, I just came down to ask 
if you had heard the sheep-slayer was 
abroad to-day? Jabe o’ the Barns told 
Susan, and Susan could not rest till 
she'd told me.” 

The two men had the same thought 
—that Adeline had changed of late. 
She was bendable and easy, was deft 
to make every man believe that he 
was the big, arresting figure in her 
life; but she did not handle gossip as 
she used to do, with ease and laughter. 
She listened nowadays for news of 
trouble, and passed it forward, as she 
did her curses when she tended an 
image made of wax. 

“We were just talking of it,” said 
Roger. “Ill news travels fast.” 

“It is bad news, Roger. They say 
he’s killing three lambs for every one 
he killed last year.” 

Again both men felt that she was 
careless either way about the lambs 
slain, but was anxious only to stir up 
a feud about the moor. 

“We must catch him, then,” 
Roger bluntly. 

“If you can.” Her derision was 
sharp and wayward. “A hundred and 
twenty of you went out against him 
last year, and didn't find him. Roger, 
take a thousand with you the next 
time.” 

“What’s amiss with Adeline these 
days?’ asked Lister, after she had 
gone. “She used to make me feel at 
ease with life, but she’s lost that gift 
lately.” 

“Oh, family worries are troubling 
her, I suppose. Marsh is no easy 
house to live in, for a child not bred 
to worries.” 


said 














They left it there; for men think 
women as simple-minded as _ them- 
selves. But the sting of Adeline’s 
taunt remained with them, and as 
news came in day by day that lambs 
were being killed, Roger began to put 
off lawyers’ business to take a hand 
in the old game of thief-hunting. They 
made up parties, Jack Lister and he, 
as they had done last year; they 
stalked the ravager with all the skill 
and patience they could master; and 
the dog known as Red Ratcliffe con- 
stantly eluded them. 

One day in the first week of June, 
against his will, Roger had given up 
one of these keen hunts to ride down 
to Heathley and wrestle with the 
figures that seemed a luxury to his 
lawyer. He rode back with the feel- 
ing that Marsh House would never 
right itself, that there were only debts 
and emptiness in front of him. And, 
behind the family poverty, there was 
the knowledge that Adeline could 
never be repaid the debt of honor. 

He stabled his horse at Marsh, 
paced up and down the garden for 
awhile, and then went up the road to 
Marshcotes. A great restlessness was 
on bim. He resented—he, who had 
loved his father—the pressure of the 
dead hand. It was not fair to saddle 
the living with a debt unpayable. It 
was not fair. And when a man’s 
spirits sink so low that any hazard of 
the future seems unfair, he is not 
right with God or man. 

Roger went up by a track that 
skirted the churchyard. He was in- 
tent on reaching Eller Beck Mead, the 
one plot of ground he owned that had 
a handsome market value, the one plot 
he would not sell. There would be 


rest for him there, at any rate. He 
would be Squire of a few acres that 
were not to be sold at any price; his 
father had said as 
before he died. 

As he went round the bend of the 


much, not long 
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kirkyard wall he saw a weather-beaten 
tombstone leaning out toward the 
moor. The stone was familiar to him 
from of old; but the rude letters 
carved on it arrested him, as they had 
never done in the heedless days. 

Of your charity pray for the soul of 
Jonathan Shaw. The appeal seemed so 
friendly and insistent—so human—that 
Roger lifted his cap, not knowing that 
he did it. He himself, God knew, 
needed praying for, though his body 
was fit and lusty; there could be no 
harm in helping a dead and helpless 
sinner on the road that lay beyond. 

He laughed at himself for the fancy, 
and went up the rise of the pastures, 
down the dip of the broken lands, till 
he came to Eller Beck Mead. June 
was spendthrift with this watered 
dene. Rowan and hawthorn were in 
bloom together. There was a tangle 
of wild flowers underfoot—ladies- 
smock, red campion, speedwell blue as 
hope—and overhead there was the din 
of birds that would not cease their 
litany. 

Roger went up-stream with some- 
thing like content. Here was the an- 
cient haunt of peace he had known, 
beyond reach of smoke and _ mills. 
Here the birds could nest and sing, 
and the wild flowers spread their 
magic carpet, woven of many colors, 
All was very quiet and lush with sum- 
mer. The brook sang only lullabies, 
and a blackbird, feeding her young in 
the fork of a hazel-bush, glanced up 
at him without complaint or fright. 

All was so brimful of summer, so 
radiant with memories of other Junes, 
that he listened for Cicely’s step, com- 
ing trim and dainty round the bend of 
the track. The night was not com- 
plete without her, and she would 
surely come—out of space, because his 
heart cried out for her. 

Sbe did not come. Instead, a mem- 
ory met him on this woodland track— 
the recollection, keen and vivid, of a 
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tombstone bending over. the kirkyard 
wall, that asked casual wayfarers to 
pray for the soul of Jonathan Shaw. 

He had not loved Cicely temperately. 
Heart, and mind, and soul, she claimed 
him, as none had done before, or 
would do after. But between them, 
somehow, there came that dead way- 
‘farer’s appeal for alms. He wondered, 
with the sharp impatience that was 
bred in the bone, why the dead hand 
lay so heavily on him ut every turn. 
Surely the legacy of Marsh was 
enough, without this added burden im- 
posed on him by Jonathan Shaw, who 
was no way kin to him and who had 
died far back in superstitious times. 

The dell, with its din of throstles 
and its brown stream gurgling into 
hollows where the plump trout finned, 
was empty to him without Cicely— 
empty as the journeys he took to 
Heathley, where his lawyer babbled of 
life’s prose. Roger was hewn from 
the moorland that had reared him, 
and the weather of his moods was apt 
to be extreme. He needed Cicely in- 
sistently; and because she was not 
here, the June glory of the land faded 
into twilight. Like the men who were 
making money down there in the 
valley he could do notbing by halves, 
once his heart was set on any matter. 
He simply needed Cicely, to tell her 
what the long weight of debts had 
meant—to feel the trouble slip away 
from him just because she spoke, or 
was silent—it did not matter which, 
so long as she was near. 

And still she did not come. The 
fever of his untried love was on him, 
and he thought that all this flood-tide 
of summer, all this sweet o’ the gloam- 
ing, were meant only for two people 
in the world. If she were here, he 
would forget the many debts. It was 


right that they should come into their 
kingdom. 

He went wp the track, dogged in 
pursuit of the dream that she would 
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come to meet him round the next 
bend—always the next bend; and at 
last he came to Eller Beck Mead, lying 
flat and green between the heather 
and the stream. There was nothing to 
suggest a battle-ground. The crop 
Was growing fast to harvest. With a 
farmer’s eye, Roger saw that it was 
good grass, strong at the root and full 
of the thrifty herbage that cattle like. 
He thought they would do well to cut 
it in a fortnight’s time. Then he for- 
got all farmer’s lore, and remembered 
only Phineas Oldroyd, who coveted 
the meadow and was willing to pay 
any price in reason fur the owner- 
ship. 

All the toughness of his race took 
up the challenge. He would not sell 
this plot, sacred to many memories of 
his boyhood, for any bribe. Marsh 
House must be held; and _ the 
mead here must be held, whatever 
siege they stood against poverty 
and grinding debts. He did not 
forget Cicely; but he did not want 
her near until this battle was fought 
out. It was a battle in dead earnest; 
for temptation had him by the throat 
and once again it seemed so easy to 
buy peace from Oldroyd. 

He knew, deep under all, that he 
could not buy peace. He must earn it, 
along some road unguessed as yet. 
And so, in great trouble of heart and 
soul, he looked out across the meadew- 
grass, swaying gently in the gloaming 
breeze. Through the middle of the 
crop he saw, for the first time, a 
trampled, zig-zag lane, as if a man 
had crossed the meadow and dragged 
a dead weight after him. It was not 
simply that the grass was ruffled by 
some casual trespasser; it lay flat and 
draggled. 

Roger followed the track, curious to 
know what had passed that way, till 
he reached the steep bank of wood- 
land that bordered the far side of the 
hollow. At the foot of the bank, clear 




















in the red gloaming-light, he saw a 
rough-coated dog, standing up to 
The Times. 
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growl at him across the body of a 
lamb. 


(To be continued.) , 





THE CRITIC AS DESTROYER. 


It has been said often enough that 
all good criticism is praise. Pater 
boldly called one of his volumes of 
critical essays, “Appreciations.” There 
are, of course, not a few brilliant in- 
stances of hostility in criticism. The 
best-known of these in English is 
Macaulay’s essay on Robert Montgom- 
ery. In recent years we have wit- 
nhessed the much more significant 
assault by Tolstoi upon almost the 
whole army of the authors of the civ- 
ilized world from Aeschylus down to 
Mallarmé. “What is Art?’ was un- 
questionably the most remarkable 
piece of sustained hostile criticism 
that was ever written. At the same 
time, it was less a denunciation of 
individual authors than an attack on 
the general tendencies of the literary 
art. Tolstoi quarrelled with Shakes- 
peare not so much for being 
Shakespeare as for failing to write 
like the authors of the Gospel. Tol- 
stoi would have made every book a 
Bible. He raged against men of let- 
ters because with them literature was 
a means not to more abundant life but 
to more abundant luxury. Like so 
many inexorable moralists, he was in- 
tolerant of all literature that did not 
serve as a sort of example of his own 
moral and social theories. That is 
why he was not a great critic, though 
he was immeasurably greater than a 
great critic. One would not turn to 
him for the perfect appreciation even 
of one of the authors he spared, like 
Hugo or Dickens. The good critic 
must in some way begin by acceptiug 
literature as it is, just as the good 
lyric poet must begin by accepting life 





as it is. He may be as ful) of revolu- 
tionary and reforming theories as he 
likes, but he must not allow any of 
these to come like a cloud between 
him and the sun, moon and stars of 
literature. The man who disparages 
the beauty of flowers and birds and 
love and laughter and courage will 
never be counted among the lyric 
poeis; and the man who questions the 
beanty of the inhabited world the im- 
aginative writers have made—a world 
as unreasonable in its loveliness as 
the world of nature—is not in the way 
of becoming a critic of literature. 
Another argument which tells in 
favor of the theory that the best criti- 
cism is praise is the fact that almost 
all the memorable examples of critical 
folly have been denunciations, One 
remembers that Carlyle dismissed 
Herbert Spencer as a “never-ending 
ass.” One remembers that Byron 
thought notbing of Keats—‘Jack 
Ketch,” as he called him. One re- 
members that the critics damned 
Wagner’s operas as a new form of sin. 
One remembers that Ruskin denounced 
one of Whistler’s nocturnes as a pot 
of paint flung in the face of the Brit- 
ish public. In the world of science, 
we have a thousand similar examples 
of new genius being hailed by the 
critics as folly and charlatanry. Only 
the other day, a biographer of Lord 
Lister was reminding us how, at the 
British Association in 1869, Lister’s 
antiseptic treatment was attacked as 
a “return to the dark ages of surgery,” 
the “carbolic mania,” and “a profes- 
sional criminality.” The history of 
science, art, music, and literature is 
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strewn with the wrecks of such hostile 
criticisms. It is an appalling specta- 
cle for any one interested in asserting 
the intelligence of the human race. So 
appalling is it, indeed, that most of us 
nowadays labor under such a terror of 
accidentally condemning something 
good that we have not the courage to 
condemn anything at all. We think 
of the way in which Browning was 
once taunted for his obscurity, and 
we cannot find it in our hearts to cen- 
sure Mr. Doughty. We recall the ig- 
norant attacks on Manet and Monet, 
and we will not risk an onslaught on 
the follies of Picasso and the worse- 
than-Picassos of contemporary art. 
We grow a monstrous and unhealthy 
plant of tolerance in our souls, and its 
branches drop colorless good words 
on the just and on the un- 
just—on everybody, indeed, except 
Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, 
and a few others whom we 
know to be second-rate because they 
have such big circulations. This is 
really a disastrous state of affairs for 
literature and the other arts. If criti- 
cism is, generally speaking, praise, it 
is, more definitely, praise of the right 
things. Praise for the sake of praise 
is as great an evil as blame for the 
sake of blame. Indiscriminate praise, 
in so far as it is the result of distrust 
of one’s own judgment or of laziness 
or of insincerity, is one of the deadly 
sins in criticism. It is also one of the 
deadly dull sins. Its effect is to make 
crilicism ever more unreadable, and in 
the end even the publishers, who love 
silly sentences to quote about their bad 
books, will open their eyes to the fu- 
tility of it. They will realize that, 
when once criticism has become un- 
real and unreadable, people will no 
more be bothered with it than 
they will with drinking lukewarm 
water. I mention the publisher in es- 
pecial, because there is no doubt that 
it is with the idea of putting the pub- 
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lishers in a good, open-handed humor 
that so many papers and reviews have 
turned criticism into a kind of stag- 
nant pond. Publishers, fortunately, 
are coming more and more to see that 
this kind of criticism is of no use to 
them. Reviews in such-and-such a 
paper, they will tell you, do not sell 
books. And the papers to which they 
refer in such cases are always papers 
in which praise is disgustingly served 
out to everybody, like spoonfuls of 
treacle-and-brimstone to a mob of 
school-children. 
Criticism, then, is praise, but it 
is praise of literature. There is 
all the difference in the world 
between that and the praise of 
what pretends to be literature. True 
criticism is a search for beauty and 
truth and an announcement of them. 
It does not care twopence whether the 
method of their revelation is new or 
old, academic or futuristic. It only 
asks that the revelation shall be genu- 
ine. It is concerned with form, be- 
cause beauty and truth demand per- 
fect expression. But it is a mere 
heresy in esthetics to say that perfect 
expression is the whole of art that 
matters. It is the spirit that breaks 
through the form that is the main in- 
terest of criticism. Form, we know, 
has a permanence of its own: so much 
so that it has again and again been 
worshipped by the idolaters of art as 
being in itself more enduring than the 
thing which it embodies. Robert 
Burns, by his genius for perfect state- 
ment, can give immortality to the 
joys of being drunk with whiskey as 
the average hymn-writer cannot give 
immortality to the joys of being 
drunk with the love of God. Style, then, 
does seem actually to be a form of 
life. The critic may not ignore it any 
more than he may exaggerate its place 
in the arts. As a matter of fact, he 
could not ignore it if he would, for 
style and spirit have a way of cor- 
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responding to one another like health 
and sunlight. For instance, it is hard 
to say whether a passage like this 
from In the Days of the Comet ig more 
effective in revealing the limitations 
of Mr. Wells’s style or the limitations 
of his spirit: 


“Tweedle-tweezle,” a lark had shot 
the stillness with his shining thread 
of song; one lark and then presently 
another, invisibly in the air, making 
out of that blue quiet a woven cloth 
of gold. 


Obviously, a writer who could rep- 
resent a lark’s song by “tweedle- 
tweezle” is in some way lacking in the 
poetic side of the imagination. He is 
limited, it might be thought, even in 
some of the delicacies of observation. 
And that passage I have quoted sug- 
gests the notable fact that, though 
Mr. Wells is a great literary inventor, 
he is miles away from being a great 
imaginative artist. One sees how, by 
his cleverness—his appeal to “the 
shining thread of song” and “the 
woven cloth of gold”—he almost suc- 
ceeds in creating the impression of a 
real, if by no means rare, mood of the 
imagination. But “tweedle-tweezle” 
returns to give him away. It reveals 
a stylelessness, an unimaginativeness, 
that endanger the immortality of even 
his most delightful inventions of 
romance. 

It is to combat the stylelessness of 
Mr. Wells and so many other con- 
temporary writers that the destructive 
kind of criticism is just now most nec- 
essary. For, dangerous as the heresy 
of style was forty or fifty years ago, 
the newer heresy of stylelessness is 
more dangerous still. It has become 
the custom even of men who write 
well to be as ashamed of their style 
as a school-boy is of being caught in 
an obvious piece of goodness. They 
keep silent about it as though it were 
a kind of powdering or painting. They 
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do not realize that it is merely a form 
of ordinary truthfulness—the truth- 
fulness of the word about the 
thought. They forget that one has 
no more right to misuse words 
than to beat one’s wife. Some one 
has said that in the last analysis style 
is a moral quality. It is a sincerity, 
a refusal to bow the knee to the super- 
ficial, a passion for justice in lan- 
guage. Stylelessness, where it is not, 
like color-blindness, an accident of 
nature, is for the most part merely an 
echo of the commercial man’s world 
of hustle. It is like the rushing to 
and fro of motor-buses which save 
minutes with great loss of life. It is 
like the swift making of furniture 
with unseasoned wood. It is a kind 
of introduction of the quick-lunch 
system into literature. One cannot 
altogether acquit Mr. Masefield of a 
hasty stylelessness in some of those 
long poems which the world has been 
raving about in the last year or two. 
His line in “The Everlasting Mercy”: 
And yet men ask, “Are barmaids 
chaste?” 
is*a masterpiece of 
Lines, again, like: 
His boots went clop along the stony 
ground 
Out to the orchard and the apple- 
bloom, 
in “Dauber’—well, they just go clop, 
like the boots." And the couplet: 


The Bosun turned: “I'll give you a 
thick ear! 
Do it? I didn’t. 
here!” 
is like a Sunday-school teacher’s lame 
attempt to repeat a blasphemous story. 
Mr. Masefield, on the other hand, is, 
we always feel, wrestling with lan- 
guage. If he writes in a hurry, it is 
not because he is indifferent, but be- 
cause his soul is full of something 


1 Mr. Masefield, of course, may retort that 
he intended this, but the “clop” and the 
“apple-bloom” simply will not mix. 


inexpertness. 


Get to hell from 
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that he is eager to express. He does 
not gabble; he is, as it were, a man 
stammering out a vision. So vastly 
greater are his virtues than his faults 
as a poet, indeed, that the latter would 
only be worth the briefest mention if 
it were not for the danger of their in- 
fecting other writers who envy hin) 
his method but do not possess his con- 
science. One cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the prospect of a Mase- 
field school of poetry with all Mr. Mase- 
field's ineptitudes and none of his 
genius. 

Criticism, however, it is to be 
feared, is a fight for a lost cause if 
it essays to prevent the founding of 
schools upon the faults of good writers. 
Criticism will never kill the copyist. 
Nothing but the end of the world can 
do that. Still, whatever the practical 
result of his work may be, it is the 
function of the critic to keep the 
standard of writing high—to insist 
that the authors shall write well, even 
if his own sentences are like torn 
strips of newspaper for commonness. 
He is the enemy of sloppiness in 
cthers—especially of that airy sloppi- 
ness which so often nowadays runs to 
four or five hundred pages in a novel. I 
was amazed the other day to find with 
what airiness a promising young 
writer like Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
gave us a novel, Sinister Street, con- 
taining thousands of sentences that 
only seemed to be there because he 
had not thought it worth his while to 
leave them out, and thousands of 
others that seemed to be mere hurried 
attempts to express realities upon 
which he was unable to spend more 
time. Here is a writer who began 
literature yesterday with a sense of 
words, and who is apparently already 
declining into a sense of wordiness. It 
is simply another instance of the 
ridiculous rush of writing that is going 
on all about us—a rush to satisfy a 
public which demands quantity rather 
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than quality in its books. I do not 
say that Mr. Mackenzie consciously 
wrote down to the public, but the at- 
mosphere obviously affected him. 
Otherwise, he would hardly have let 
his book go out into the world till he 
had re-written it—till he had sepa- 
rated bis necessary from his unneces- 
sary sentences and given his conver- 
sations the tones of reality. 

There is no need, however, for criti- 
cism to lash out indiscriminately at all 
hurried writing. There are a multi- 
tude of books turned out every year 
which make no claim io be literature 
—the “thrillers,” for example, of Mr. 
Phillips Oppenheim and of that capa- 
ble firm of feuilletonists, Coralie Stan- 
ton and Heath Hosken, I do not think 
literature stands to gain anything 
even though all the critics in Europe 
were suddenly to assail this kind of 
writing. It seems to me to be a 
frankly commercial affair, and we 
have no more right to demand style 
from those who live by it than from 
the authors of the weather-reports in 
the newspapers. Often, one notices, 
when the golden youth, fresh from 
college and the reading of Shelley and 
Anatole France, commences literary 
critic, he begins damning the sensa- 
tional novelists as though it were 
their business to write like Jane 
Austen. This is a mere waste of 
literary standards, which need only be 
applied to what pretends to be litera- 
ture. That is why one is often im- 
pelled to attack really excellent 
writers, like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
or Mr. Galsworthy, as one would never 
dream of attacking say, Mr. William 
Le Queux. To attack Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Conch is, indeed, a form of ap- 
preciation, for the only just criticism 
that can be levelled against him is 
that his later work does not seem to 
be written with that singleness of 
imagination and that deliberate right- 
ness of phrase which made Noughts 
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and Crosses- and The Ship of Stars 
books to be kept beyond the end of 
the year. If one attacks Mr. Gals- 
worthy, again, it is usually because 
one admires his best work so whole- 
heartedly that one is not willing to 
accept from him anything but the 
best. Cne cannot, however, be con- 
tent to see the author of The Man of 
I'roperty dropping into the platitudes 
and the false fancifulness of The Inn 
of Tranquillity. It is the false pre- 
tences in literature which criticism 
must seek to destroy. Recognizing 
Mr. Galsworthy’s genius for the realis- 
tic tepresentation of men and women, 
it must not be blinded by that genius 
to the essential second-rateness and 
sentimentality of much of his presen- 
tation of ideas. He is a man of genius 
in the black humility with which he 
confesses strength and weakness 
through the figures of men and women. 
He achieves too much of a_ pulpit 
complacency—therefore of condescend- 
ingness—therefore of falseness to the 
deep intimacy of good literature— 
when he begins to moralize about time 
and the universe. One finds the same 
complacency, the same condescending: 
ness, in a far higher degree in the 
essays of Mr. A. C. Benson. Mr. Ben- 
son, I imagine, began writing with a 
considerable literary gift, but his later 
work seems to me to have little in it 
but a good man’s pretentiousness. It 
has the air of going profoundly into 
the secrecies of love and joy and truth, 
but it contains hardly a sentence that 
would waken a ruffle on the surface 
of the shallowest spirit. It is not of 
the literature that awakens, indeed, 
but of the literature that puts to sleep, 
and that is always a danger, unless it 
is properly labelled and recognizable. 
Sleeping-draughts may be useful to 
help a sick man through a bad night. 
But one does not recommend them as 
a cure for ordinary healthy thirst. 
Nor will Mr. Benson escape just criti- 
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cism on the score of his manner of 
writing. He is an absolute master of 
the otiose word, the superfluous sen- 
tence. He pours out pages as easily 
as a bird sings, but, alas, it is a clock- 
work bird in this instance. He lacks 
the true innocent absorption in his 
task, which makes happy writing and 
happy reading. 

It is not always the authors, on the 
other hand, whose pretences it is the 
work of criticism to destroy. It is 
frequently the wild claims of the parti- 
sans of an author that must be put 
to the test. This sort of pretentious- 
ness often happens during “booms,” 
when some author is talked of as 
though he were the only man who 
had ever written well. How many of 
these booms we have had in recent 
years—booms of Wilde, of Synge, of 
Donne, of Dostoevsky! On the whole, 
no doubt, they do more good than 
harm. They create a vivid enthusi- 
asm for literature that affects many 
people who might not otherwise know 
that to read a fine book is as exciting 
an experience as going to a horse-race. 
Hundreds of people simply would not 
have the courage to sit down to read 
a book like The Brothers Karamazov un- 
less they were compelled to do so as 
a matter of fashionable duty. On the 
other hand, booms more than anything 
else make for false estimates. It 
seems impossible with many people to 
praise Dostoevsky without saying that 
he is greater than Tolstoi and Tur- 
genev. Oscar Wilde enthusiasts, 
again, invite us to rejoice, not only 
over that pearl of triviality, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, but over a 
blaze of paste jewellery like Salome. 
Similarly, Donne worshippers are not 
content to ask us to praise Donne's 
gifts of fancy, analysis, and idiosyn- 
cratic music. They insist that we 
shall also admit that he knew the hu- 
man heart better than Shakespeare. 
Well, probably, all we like sheep have 
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gone astray in this kind of literary 
rampage. And so long as the exag- 
geration of a good writer’s genius is 
an honest personal affair, one resents 
it no more than one resents the large 
nose or the bandy legs of a friend. It 
is when men begin to exaggerate in 
herds—to repeat like a lesson learned 
the enthusiasm of others—that the 
thing becomes offensive. It is as if 
men who had not large noses were to 
begin to pretend that they had, or as 
if men whose legs were not bandy 
were to pretend that they were, for 
fashion’s sake. Insincerity is the one 
really hideous artistic sin—whether 
in the creation of art or in the appre- 
ciation of art. The man who enjoys 
reading The Family Herald, and admits 


it, is nearer a true artistic sense than’ 


the man who is bored by Mr. Henry 
James and denies it: though, perhaps, 
hypocrisy may be a kind of homage 
to art as well as to virtue. Still, the 
affectation of literary rapture offends 
like every other affectation. It was 
the chorus of imitative rapture over 
Synge a few years ago that did so 
much to bring about 4 speedy reaction 
against him. Synge was undoubtedly 
a man of fine genius—the genius of 
gloomy comedy and ironic tragedy. 
His mind delved for strangenesses in 
speech and imagination among people 
whom the new age had hardly touched, 
and his discoveries were sufficiently 
magnificent to make the eyes of any 
lover of language brighten. His work 
showed less of the mastery of life, 
however, than of the mastery of a 
theme. It was a curious by-world of 
literature, a little literature of death’s- 
heads, and, therefore, no more to be 
mentioned with the work of the great- 
est than the stories of Villiers de 
l’Isle-Adam. Unfortunately, some dis- 
turbances in Dublin at the first produc- 
tion of 7he Playboy turned the play in- 
to a battle-cry, and the artists, headed 
by Mr. Yeats, used Synge to belabor 
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the Philistinism of the mob. In the 
excitement of the fight, they were soon 
talking about Synge as though Dublin 
hag rejected a Shakespeare. Mr. 
Yeats even used the word “Homeric” 
about him—surely the most inappro- 
priate word it would be possible to 
imagine. Before long, Mr. Yeats’s en- 
thusiasm had spread to England, 
where people who ignored the real 
magic of Synge’s work, as it is to be 
found in Riders to the Sea, In the 
Shadow of the Glen, and The Well of the 
Sainis, went into ecstasies over the 
tremendousiy inferior Playboy. Such a 
boom meant not the appreciation of 
Sygne but a glorification of his more 
negligible work. It was as if we were 
to boom Swinburne on the score of his 
later political poetry. True criticism 
makes for the destruction of such 
booms. I do not mean that the critic 
has not the right to fling about super- 
latives like any other man. Criticism, 
in one aspect, is the art of flinging 
about superlatives finely. But they 
must be personal superlatives, not 
boom superlatives. Even when they 
are showered on an author who is the 
just victim of a boom—and, praise 
Heaven, at least fifty per cent of the 
booms are justified—they are as un- 
beautiful as rotten apples unless they 
‘have this personal kind of honesty. 
It may be thought that an attitude 
of criticisim like this may easily sink 
into Pharisaism—a sort of “superior 
person” aloofness from other people. 
And no doubt the critic, like other peo- 
ple, needs to beat his breast and pray, 
“God be merciful to me a—critic.” On 
the whole, however, as has been shown, 
he is less a professional fault-finder 
than is sometimes imagined. He is first 
of alla virtue-finder, a singer of praise. 
He is not concerned with getting rid 
of the dross except in so far as it 
hides the gold. In other words, the 
destructive side of criticism is purely @ 
subsidiary affair. None of the best crit- 
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ics have been men of destructive 
minds. They are like gardeners whose 
business is more with the flowers than 
with the weeds. If I may change the 
metaphor, there is not a grain of cant 


in the Eastern proverb which declares 
The British Review. 
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that “Love is the net of Truth.” And 
that might be taken as the golden rule 
of criticism. It is as a lover that the 
critic, like the lyric poet and the mys- 
tic, will be most excellently symbol- 
ized. 


Robert Lynd. 
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At the heart of every poet’s web of 
song there is a knot that must be un- 
tied, before its pattern can be unrid- 
died. Or, as one has said elsewhere, 
there is always some central room in 
a man’s house of Art which, if we 
can reach, will make all the 
dwelling stand round us in order and 
in harmony, and with a manifest pur- 
pose—or at least show us where the 
purpose fails if it be lacking. In the 
ease of Francis Thompson that knot 
is not hard to find. It accosts us at 
the very outset in the facts attending 
the publication of his books. Soon af- 
ter his recovery as a fugitive in the 
labyrinths of modern civilization, he 
entered upon a great period of song. 
The dreams he had dreamed, when the 
hardest pang whereon he lay his mu- 
tinous head was indeed a Jacob’s 
stone, burst into flower of song when 
the arches of Covent Garden were ex- 
changed for the peace of Storrington. 
The sight of his rescuer’s children, and 
the gorgeous pomp with which the sun 
went down evening by evening on his 
soundless way, on the one hand and 
the other, in the peace of innocence 
and the peace of majesty, swept the 
strings of his spirit, and melodies came, 
slowly at first, but swelling in volume 
as they increased in number. Yet it is 
not the first evocation of song that 
chiefly matters. Poetry attests its 
truth to life in that it is the continu- 
ing and maturing of purpose that gives 
it its greater significance. Francis 
Thompson's first volume of Poems was 


published in 1893; and it was followed 
two years later by Sister Songs. Two 
years later saw the publication of New 
Poems; and with that, save for a spas- 
modie irruption of song, chiefly in 
poems penned for special occasions, 
and of diminishing value, his output 
ceased. When he was asked thereaf- 
ter if he proposed subsequently to pub- 
lish a further volume, he would an- 
swer that he had concluded all he had 
to say. So resolute a refusal to con- 
tinue a song the inspiration of which 
had dried, fitted well with the mental 
discipline that became his philosophy. 
Some of his later poems, deriving a 
little from alien manners, show that it 
was wise also. Yet a decay so soon, 
succeeding to so sudden and splendid 
a flower, is not easy to understand; 
and, indeed, there are not a few poems 
in his last volume where it is plain 
that Francis Thompson himself was 
baffled by it. 
So he could declare that:— 


“All joys draw inward to their icy 
urns, 

Tormented by constraining rime, 

And there 

With undelight and throe prepare 

The bounteous efflux of the vernal 
time. 

Nor less beneath compulsive law 

Rebukéd draw 

The numbéd musics back upon my 
heart” 


Though he bravely continued:— 


“Whose yet triumphant course I know, 
And prevalent pulses forth shall start 
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Like cataracts that with thunderous 
hoofs charge the disbanding 
snow,” 

yet we know that the musics remained 

numb upon his heart, that the con- 

straining rime, however caused, was 
not thereafter to be broken. There are 
facts in his life that would seem to in- 
dicate some of his personal habits as 
the cause of this. We know, drugtaker 
though he was, and increasingly so in 
his later years, that none of his poems 
(save Dream Tryst in his first volume) 
were written while he was under the 
influence of laudanum. Did we not 
know it, we might have inferred so 
much; for, from his own work, it is 
clear that Francis Thompson conceived 
more highly, more divinely, of poetry 
than to make it the sport of weightless 
fancies. He took its business greatly, 
as it should be taken. And his increas- 
ing addiction to the’ drug would seem 
to account for his failure of song, since 
it would bring repugnance as well as 
ineffectuality. But when one reaches 
so far back one reaches a place where 
many occasions melt into one. One 
reaches, in short, a place where a hu- 
man impulse has not yet differentiated 
itself into tendencies for which words 
can be provided. The influence of the 
drug induced a carelessness (at its 
gentlest expression) of personal ap- 
pearance that cut him away from hu- 
man society. His very garrulity to the 
few whom he knew was a pathetic ban- 
ner in witness of that fact; and his 
gaiety in that company had, out of that 
company, to recoil ypon himself. The 
distinguished poet who was the centre 
of that circle, who was also the recip- 
ient of the poems Love in Dian’s Lap, 
has herself declared that his presence 
there was a sufficient refutation of his 
reputed unhappiness. “No soul,” says 
she, “oppressed by sadness is busy, as 
he was, with unnecessary words.” Un- 


necessary words, unfortunately, are too . 


often the token of unhappiness; of a 
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yearning for company that one’s own 
temperament frustrates. Bubbles on 
the face of the waters may be efferves- 
cence; they may also be a tragic symbol. 
And the results of this would echo in 
his song, until it made the very habit 
of song difficult to maintain. The poet 
who could so tragically suy:— 
“Life is a coquetry 
Of Death, which wearies me, 
Too sure : 
Of the amour;” 
who cvuld declare, ‘For who says, ‘Lo 
how sweet!” has first said, ‘Lo how 
sad!”: has found the gesture of sorrow 
too native to his soul for its continued 
building of such song as he would de- 
sire. 

Yet the order may be inverted; and 
with equal justice. Even as his per- 
sonal habits may have tended to con- 
strict his song, so in the very song itself 
he may reveal the causes that, spring- 
ing from the temperamental habit of 
his mifd, led him back to the false 
solace of laudanum. In that case his 
song would unravel itself to us by re- 
vealing the heart of its builder and 
maker. For of all poets Francis 
Thompson seemed compelled to ex- 
pound himself even while he assumed 
the exposition of other things. It was 
so in all that he did. When he was set 
to the task of praising Cecil Rhodes, 
he celebrated himself; and Rhodes only 
in the degree in which he was like 
himself. His famous prose essay on 
Shelley takes its value from the same 
cause. Strictly considered, it is not 
criticism (to its considerable gain, it 
needs scarcely be said); nor is it expo- 
sition. Where, for example, he says 
that Sheliey made the universe his box 
of toys, one scarcely needs to be re- 
minded that this in no way describes 
the man who made his life a burning 
quest for reality; though it fitly de- 
notes an important trait in Francis 
Thompson himself. So when he was 
asked to write a poem on Cardinal 
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Manning, it was not To the Dead Cardi- 
nal of Westminster that he sang, but of 
his own tempest-driven spirit. 
“Lies one I saw on earth; 
One stricken from his birth 
With curse 
Of destinate verse.” 

The stanza form he chose finely lends 
itself to the expression of his wither- 
ing irony, that is yet not so wholly 
irony as it is also a tragic despair; 
but it is scarcely in such incisive forms 
that the great dead will be praised. 

Yet each instance given is illum- 
inating; and they all lend each other 
their light. Shelley, for example, 
never made the universe his box of 
toys, because Shelley would never have 
called Beauty “the impitiable Daemon,” 
would never have imagined himself 
stricken with curse of destinate verse. 
The whole of Shelley’s life was a quest 
he had to satisfy: Francis Thompson’s 
life, on the other hand, was puzzled by 
an antinomy he always sought to re- 


solve. In one form or another it is 


present in all his songs, giving it its 
peculiar plangency, and creating at 
once its strength and its weakness. In 


the high things of Love, before the 
face of Nature, and in all the com- 
merce of men in the strange business 
of mortality, it is always assailing 
him. Man, for him, was 

“A swinging wicket set 

Between 

The Unseen and Seen;” 
and while the Seen was always haunt- 
ing him with its appeal (as In his func- 
tion as a poet it must needs have 
done), his body was not strong enough 
to possess it and to pass it through to 
the Unseen, of which it stood as a 
flaming symbol, a shining portal; so 
he turned aside from it, to enter other- 
wise to the Unseen, even while its ap- 
peal yet remained before his eye. 

In his first volume this is already 

evident. There, at the outset of the 
series Love in Dian’s Lap, he creates 
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for his delight the visual satisfaction 

that he needs:— 

“As lovers, banished from their lady's 
face, 

‘And hopeless of her grace, 

Fashion a ghostly sweetness in its 
place, 

Fondly adore 

Some stealth-won cast attire she wore, 

A kerchief, or a glove: 

And at the lover’s beck 

Into the glove there fleets the hand, 

Or at impetuous command 

Up from the kerchief floats the virgin 
neck—” 

So he finds his thoughts tending Before 

Her Portrait in Youth. Yet he concludes 

by crying his 

“Curse on the brutish jargon we in- 
herit, 

Strong but to damn, not memorize a 
spirit! 

A cheek, a lip, a limb, a bosom, they 

Move with light ease in speech of 
working-day; 

And women we do use to praise even 
so.” 

Thus to the 


“Chaste and intelligential love 

Whose form is as a grove 

Hushed with the cooing of an unseen 
dove,” 

he enters: he bursts the gates, he says, 

in order to go to the temple (though, 

to be accurate, he does not enter by 

the gates at all), for 

“How praise the woman, 
know the spirit? 

How praise the color of her eyes, un- 
caught 

While they were colored 
varying thought? 

From the point of view of the an- 

swer to Life’s riddle Poetry, at its 

highest, purports to give, it is evident 

that he has not resolved his antinomy; 

he has turned aside from it. The sim- 

ple fact that high occupation with 

high things may mould and beautify 

the physical appearance, is itself suf- 

ficient to show that the Seen may 

symbolize the Unseen, and is therefore 


who but 


with her 
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not lightly to be turned away from be- 
cause of the “brutish jargon” inherited 
from a merely licentious muse. In 
turning to the things of the spirit, 
Francis Thompson ranked himself as 
of the higher order of poets; and in 
the very glowing imagery in which he 
cast his conception, derived as it was 
from visible tokens of beauty, he found 
a better resoiution than in the explicit 
idea which if contained. But it is evi- 
dent that the idea itself, over-intel- 
lectual as it needs must be under the 
circumstances, was ordered for him, 
partly by the tragic disposition of his 
life, and partly by that which grew out 
of it, his unfamiliarity with the com- 
merce of mankind. It was owing to 
this that, needing: the support of the 
Seen, needing, that is to say, its own 
proper, however inadequate, symbol, it 
was under the necessity of creating its 
own symbols. It reared itself on, it 
knit itself together by, a tissue of in- 
tellectual conceits that, in that attenu- 
ated air, that remote and not alto- 
gether real place, became frigid and 
deliberate—as in the closing paragraph 
of Her Portrait. It is but a scholiast’s 
labor, and profitless enough, to say 
whether or no these conceits have a 
literary derivation dating from the sev- 
enteenth century. It is true that Fran- 
cis Thompson knew that literature 
well. It is also true that like subjects 
suggest like manners, But it is more 
to the point to see how he faced his 
own poetic problem, however he may 
or may not have remembered the 
speech of others. 

Face to face with earth, or the visi- 
ble glory of the heavens, his problem 
is tbe same, though it takes another 
shape. When ‘one recalls how much 


Nature meant to him during the days 
at Storrington, how she calmed and 
cleansed him there, and how his Ode to 
the Setting Sun, his Corymbus for Au- 
tumn, and indeed most of his poems at 
that time, were steeped in that report, 
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it is not easy to imagine the change of 
mind that must have occurred when he 
penned the following lines:— 


“Lo, here stand I ang Nature, gaze to 
gaze, 

And I the greater. 
feet, 

Barren of heart and beautiful of ways, 

Strong to weak purpose, fair and 
brute-trained beast. 

I am not of thy fools 

Who goddess thee with impious fiat- 
teries sweet, 

Stolen from little Schools 

Which cheeped when that great mouth 
of Rydal ceased.” 

It is interesting to note that through- 

out this poem, “Of Nature: Laud and 

Plaint,” the decline of fervor means 

the banishment of inspiration; it 

points the way to the silence about to 

ensue. In the first of the poems in 

which he won to the larger spaces of 

his song, in the Ode to the Setting Sun, 

the fervor is such that it overburdens 

his utterance with its excitements; and 

it is here, noteworthily, that he cries, 

even with the sacerdotal emblem be- 

side him:— 


“Yet in this field where the Cross 
planted reigns, 

I know not what strange passion 

bows my head 
To thee, whose great command upon 
my veins 

Proves thee a god for me not dead, 

not dead!” 

It was because this proof was so 
strong that he could tremble to the ex- 
citement of:— 
“If with exultant tread 

Thou foot the Eastern Sea, 

Or, like a golden bee,* — 
Sting the West to angry red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 

That King-maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 

Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 
Thou art of Him a type memorial.” 
Sitting at the feet of doctrinaires he 
forgot, in the end, that the Christ- 
word did not dismiss Paganism: it in- 
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cluded it—that the Christ-word was 
not a denial but an affirmation. But 
in the meantime, the challenge of op- 
posing laws was being called in his 
Own mind. By the act of his will he 
had to put himself into relation with 
Reality: he had to make his choice, or 
wisely to guide the making of it: and 
in his song the issue reveals itself, 
at first by implication, but, in the end, 
explicitly. There can be but two 
ways in which this will may put itself 
into action: either by a greater or 
lesser degree of violence, or by the 
peaceful resolution that the “great 
mouth of Rydal” sang. Neither was a 
monopoly of wisdom; for wisdom lies 
in a man's truth to the laws and re- 
ports of his own soul, not in his ac- 
cepted obedience to the code. In 
Wordsworth’s case (since Francis 
Thompson has himself cited Words- 
worth) it is worthy of note that in the 
resolution he found he saw every- 
where, in imperative brightness, “the 
light that never was on sea or land,” 
while yet never losing sight of the 
more familiar aspect of earth, or of 
man when faithful to earth. The value 
of the latter arose, indeed, by reason 
of the intense reality of the former, of 
which they were a partial appearance 
and a symbol. And with Francis 
Thompson the shining symbols of 
things seen cried loudly through his 
senses to his spirit. No one who has 
read Sister Songs can fail to note, even 
to bewilderment, how the trailing 
metaphors, drawn from the images of 
things seen, shift and pass and change 
over the face of the poem in token of 
the ineluctable things they may im- 
prison and typify. The very violence 
of some of the metaphors betokens the 
violence of the soul-thrift of the poet; 
the very vagrancy of some of them dis- 
plays the pieasure of the writer, who 
rested, amid painful things, to make the 
universe his box of toys. 

Some discipline had to come: whether 


it was the discipline of order, leading 
to solution, or the discipline of renun- 
ciation, leading to some form of as- 
ceticism. The glory and miracle of 
the seen world, momentarily display- 
ing the invisible universe as it comes 
into sight and passes out of sight, in 
fiux and reflux (like a globe whirling 
in darkness on only one tangent of 
which falls a bar of light), could not 
exclude his attention, however much 
it might excite him. The mind must 
pass on to its higher business, or re- 
bate its achievement; and the first 
should hold promise of the last. But 
as Francis Thompson sang out his 
spiritual progress and discovery, it is 
plain to see that he begins to take the 
way of renunciation and not of solu- 
tion. In the man himself this would 
make an _ interesting psychological 
study. There is no doubt that doc- 
trinaire theology (embodying, in the 
first instance, the progress of other, 
and probably wholly alien, minds) was 
largely responsible for this. It housed 
him from the visible beauty that as- 
sailed and excited him, and which he 
could not in his body sustain, till in 
the agony of desire and denial cry 
after cry of pain was wrung from him. 

Each of his songs began now to echo 
to this cry of pain; and with each 
quivering of the heart of flesh his es- 
tate grew worse. Moreover, having 
taken the way of renunciation, it fol- 
lowed that each poem was a new sub- 
mission to this pain. So he declares, 
as he calls to witness the “goddess 
Pain” :— 


“Yea, thou pale Ashtaroth who rul’st 
my life, 

Of all my offspring thou hast had the 
whole. 

One after one they passed at thy de- 


sire 
To sacrificial sword, or sacrificial fire.” 


To the lady of Love in Dian’s Lap, he 
had sung:— 
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“Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree;” 


But now the mistress of his vision de- 
crees & more poignant way:— 


“Learn to dream when thou dost 
wake, 

Learn to wake when thou dost sleep. 

Learn to water joy with tears, 

Learn from fears to vanquish fears;” 


He who was “Beauty’s eremite,” he 
who called himself “Bird of the Sun! 
the Stars’ wild honey-bee,” he who be- 
side the tree saw the elf that was its 
truer self, in the ordeal of pain is dis- 
ciplining himself to a strange and 
stern path. The whole universe is, in- 
deed, linked in an irrefragable unity, 


“That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star;” 


but the glory of the visible world is 
put by, in order that the spirit may 
live as though in independence of it 
in the world of its own order. Instead 
of disciplining himself in the test of 
incarnation, he seeks to discipline him- 
self out of incarnation and await the 
dissolution that shall bring him 
peace:— 


“When this morass of tears, then 
drained and firm, 

Shall be a land— 

Unshaken I affirm— 

Where seven-quired psalterings meet; 

And all the gods rove with calm hand 
in hand, 

And eyes that know not trouble and 
the worm.” 


And it is that consummation that he 
celebrates, by prophetic anticipation, 
in the superb close to that noblest of 
all his poems, the greatest and best- 
ordered, An Anthem of Earth. If The 
Hound of Heaven (in valueless literary 
appraisal) be wilder in its appeal, 
swifter and more various of tumult, at 
least the two poems have a significant 
relation each to the other. For the 


soul that fled all ways from the ap- 
proaching footfall came to a stern halt 
while it awaited the death that both 
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closes and opens Life, “for they are 
twain yet one, and Death is 
Birth.” 

How much it cost him to maintain 
sO severe a renunciation its very 
austerity may suggest; and the more 
truly so as it was indeed an austerity 
of renunciation rather than the tri- 
umphant austerity of solution. Denials 
do not give the glad answers that just 
affirmations may offer. Heaven is not 
to be entered by skirting Earth, as the 
beanty blazoned over her spaces will 
testify. So Francis Thompson proved. 
He might, in By Reason of Thy Law, in 
a mien of fine dignity declare his “cer- 
titude of haughty fate,” but there 
was also “The Dread of Height” to be 
feared :— 

“Not the Circean wine 

Most perilous is for pain: 

Grapes of the heaven’s star-loaden 
vine, 

Whereto the lofty-placed 

Thoughts of fair souls attain, 

Tempt with a more retributive delight, 

And so disrelish all life’s sober taste.” 

“Tis to have drunk too well 

The drink that is divine, 

Maketh the kind earth waste, 

And breath intolerable.” 


Throughout the whole of this poem, 
full as it is of the passages that claim 
quotation, it is strictly the dread of 
height that he sings, not the darkness 
that so strangely comes upon the soul 
after periods of wonderful illumina- 
tion. Such a dread will seem a strange 
thing; yet it was justified thus far, 
that he had not built himself up to 


that height, and so was not well as- 


sured of its attainment. 

Yet that this is not all of truth, New 
Year Chimes and In No Strange Land 
(now entitled by Mr. Meynell The 
Kingdom of God) are sufficient to show. 
In one place he declares of his song that 


“Within her eyes’ profound arcane 
Resides the glory of her dreams; 
Behind her secret cloud of hair, 
She sees the Is beyond the Seems;” 
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but in those two poems he sees the Is 
through and by means of the Seems, 
and that is a sight that brings its own 
faith with it. It may not be given to 
all to see “shine the traffic of Jacob’s 
ladder pitched betwixt Heaven and 
Charing Cross,” for all may not ap- 
prove Charing Cross as in itself a 
place where bushes are wont to burn— 
though human hearts may burn there 
truly enough, independently of their 
environment. But the vision that 
abides steadfast is the vision of 
“One to set, and many to sing, 
(And a million songs are as songs of 
one) 
One to stand and many to cling, 
The many things and the one Thing, 
The one that runs not, the many 


that run. 
The Contemporary Review. 
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“Loud the descant, and low the theme, 
(A million songs as song of one) 
And the dream of the world is dream 
in dream, 
But the one Is is, or nought could 
seem; 
And the song runs round to the song 
begun.” 
There is no renunciation in that song; 
it is pure solution, wherein symbols 
and reality merge, and faith is justi- 
fied of its vision, for the Seem takes 
its value in a world of tuition. Its 
simplicity of speech, too, is in signifi- 
cant contrast with the troubled tumult 
of much of his song. Yet it all marks 
the way he went; and its Gothic 
splendor, typifying his spiritual ad- 
venture, has a high place in that 
Poetry that is also Prophesy. 
Darrell Figgis. 
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The promise of that still and moon- 
lit December night, wherein we had 
bean-feasted with the M’Rorys, was 
shamelessly broken. 

The weather next morning was a 
welter of wind and mist, with rain 
flung in at intervals. The golden fox 
on the stable weathercock was not at 
peace for a moment, facing all] the 
southern points of the compass as if 
they were hounds that held it at bay. 
For my part, I do not know why peo- 
ple go out hunting on such days, un- 
less it be for the reason that many peo- 
ple go to church, to set an example to 
others. 

Philippa said she went because she 
had done her hair for riding before 
she could see out of the window,—a 
fiction beneath the notice of any intel- 
ligent husband. I went because I had 
told my new groom, Wilson (an Eng- 
lish disciplinarian), that I was going, 
and I was therefore caught in the cogs 


of the inexorable wheel of stable 
routine. I also went because I nour- 
ished a faint hope that I might be able 
to place before the general public, and 
especially before Flurry Knox, an au- 
thentic first version of the M’Rory epi- 
sode. Moreover, I had a headache; 
but this I was not going to mention, 
knowing that the sun never sets upon 
the jests consecrated to after-dinner 
headaches. 

As we rode away from Shreelane, 
and felt the thick small rain in our 
faces, and saw the spray blown off the 
puddles by the wind, and heard the 
sea-gulls, five miles inland, squealing 
in the mist overhead, I said that it 
was preposterous to think of hunting 
at Lonen Hill in such weather, and 
that I was going home. Philippa said 
that we might as well go on to the 
meet, to exercise the horses, and that 
we could then come straight home. (I 
have a sister who has said that I am 
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a lath painted to look like iron, and 
that Philippa is iron painted to look 
like a lath.) 

The meet was in shelter, the gener- 
ous shelter of Lonen Hill, which inter- 
posed itself between us and the 
weather. There is just space for the 
road, between the shore of Lough 
Lonen and the southern face of the 
hill, that runs precipitously up into 
the sky for some six hundred feet, 
dark with fir-trees, and heather, and 
furze, fortified with rock,—a place re- 
nowned as a fastness for foxes and 
woodcock (whose fancies as to desira- 
ble winter residences generally coin- 
cide). One would have thought that 
only a pack of monkeys could deal 
with such a covert, but hounds went 
through it, and so did beaters—or said 
they did. 

We found the hounds waiting in an 
old quarry under the side of the hill, 
and, a little farther on, a very small 
end select company of waterproofs was 
huddled under the branches of a fir- 
tree that hung over the road. As we 
neared them I recognized Miss Ben- 
nett’s firm and capable back; she was 
riding the black mare that she had 
come over to “pass on” to old M’Rory. 
It was Philippa who pointed out that 
she was accompanied by Miss Larky 
M’Rory, seated on a stout and shaggy 
animal, whose gray hindquarters were 
draped by the folds of a voluminous 
black mackintosh, in a manner that 
recalled the historic statue of the Iron 
Duke. Farther on, Mrs. Flurry and 
her mother, the redoubtable Lady 
Knox, were getting out of a motor and 
getting themselves on to their horses. 

“There’s room under the umbrella 
for Mrs. Yeates!” called out Miss Ben- 
nett, hospitably, “but the Major must 
find one for himself, and a very big 
one too!” 

“We could make room for him here,” 
said Miss Larky M’Rory. “If he liked 
to come.” 
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I maintained, I hope, an impertura- 
ble demeanor, and passed on. 

“Who is that?” said Lady Knox, ap- 
proaching me, on her large and com- 
petent iron gray. 

I informed her, briefly, and without 
prejudice. 

“Oh, one of that crew,” said Lady 
Knox, without further comment. 

Lady Knox is not noted for receptive 
Sympathy, yet this simple statement 
indicated so pleasingly our oneness of 
soul in the matter of the M’Rorys, that 
I was on the verge of flinging over- 
board the gentlemanlike scruples 
proper to a guest, and giving her the 
full details of last night’s revel. At 
this moment, however, her son-in-law 
came forth from the quarry with his 
hounds, and his coadjutors, Dr. Hickey 
and Michael, and moved past us. 

“Yeates!” he called out, “I’d be 
obliged to you if you’d take that point 
up on the hill, on the down-wind side, 
where he often breaks.” He looked 
at me with a serious, friendly face. 
“He won’t break down, you know,— 
it’s only motors do that.” 

This witticism, concocted, no doubt, 
in the seclusion of the quarry, called 
for no reply on my part—(or, to be ac- 
curate, no suitable reply presented it- 
self). There was an undoubted titter 
among the waterproofs; I moved away 
upon my mission at a dignified trot: a 
trot is seldom dignified, but Daniel 
has dignity enough for himself and 
his rider. 

Daniel stands sixteen hands two 
inches in his stockings, of which he 
wears one white one, the rest of his 
enormous body being of that unlovely 
bluish-dun color to which a dark bay 
horse turns when clipped. His best 
friend could not deny that he “made 
a noise”; his worst enemy was fain to 
admit that he was glad to hear it in 
front of him at a nasty place. Some- 
one said that he was like a Settled 
Religious Faith, and no lesser simile 
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conveys the restful certainty imparted 
by him. It was annoying, no doubt, 
to hear people say, after I had ac- 
complished feats of considerable valor, 
that that horse couldn’t make a mis- 
take, and a baby could ride him; but 
these were more chastenings, negligi- 
ble to the possessor of a Settled Re- 
ligious Faith. 

I trotted on through the rain, up a 
steep road seamed with watercourses, 
with Lonen Hill towering on my left 
and a lesser hill on my right. Looking 
back, I saw Flurry dismount, give his 
horse to a boy, and clamber vn to the 
wall of the road: he dropped into the 
wood, and the hounds swarmed over 
after him, looking like midgets beside 
the tremendous citadel that they were 
to attack. Dickey and Michael, equally 
dwarfed by the immensities of the 
position, were already betaking them- 
selves through the mist to their al- 
lotted outposts in space. Five-and- 
twenty couple of hounds would have 
been little enough for that great hill- 
side; Flurry had fifteen, and with 
them he began his tough struggle 
through the covert, a solitary spot of 
red among pine-stems, and heather, 
and rocks, cheering his fifteen couple 
with horn and voice, while he climbed 
up and up by devious ways, seemingly 
as marvellously endowed with wind 
as the day itself. I cantered on till, 
at the point where the wood ended, it 
became my melancholy duty to leave 
the road and enter upon the assault 
of the hill. I turned in at a gap beside 
the guardian thorn-bush of a holy 
well, on whose branches votive rags 
fluttered in the wind, and addressed 
Daniel to his task of carrying thir- 
teen stone up an incline approximating 
to a rise of one in three. 

A path with the angles of a flash of 
lightning indicated the views of the 
local cow as to the best method of 
dealing with the situation. Daniel 
and I accepted this, as we had done 
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more than once before, and we labored 
upwards, parallel with the covert, 
while the wind, heavy with mist, came 
down to meet us, and shoved against 
us like a living thing. We gained at 
length a shelf on the hillside, and 
halting there ir the shelter of a furzy 
hummock, I applied myself to my job. 
From the shelf I commanded a long 
stretch of the boundary wall of the 
wood, including a certain gap which 
was always worthy of special atten- 
tion, and for a quarter of an hour I 
bent a zealous and travelling gaze 
upon the wall, with the concentration 
of a professor of a Higher Thought 
Society. 

As is not unusual in such cases, 
nothing happened. At rare intervals 
a hint of the cry of hounds was car- 
ried in the wind, evanescent as a 
whiff from a summer garden. Once 
or twice it seemed to swing towards 
me, and at such moments the concen- 
tration of my eyeglass upon the gap 
was of such intensity that had the 
fox appeared I am confident that he 
would instantly have fallen into a 
hypnotic trance. As time wore on I 
arrived at the stage of obsession, 
when the music of the hounds and the 
touches of the horn seemed to be in 
everything, the wind, the streams, the 
tree branches, and I could almost have 
sworn hounds were away and running 
hard, until some vagrant voice in the 
wood would dispel the mirage of 
sound. This was followed by the re- 
actionary period of pessimism, when I 
seemed to myself merely an imbecile, 
sitting in heavy rain, staring at a 
stone wall. Half an hour, or more, 
passed. 

“I’m going out of this,” I said to 
myself. defiantly; “there’s reason in 
the roasting of eggs!” 

It seemed, however, my duty to go 
up rather than down, and I coerced 
Daniel into the bed of a stream, as of- 
fering the best going available. It led 
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me into 2 cleft between the hillside 
and the wall of the covert, which lat- 
ter was, like a thing in a fairy tale, 
changing very gradually from a wall 
into a bank. I ascended the cleft, and 
presently found that it, too, was 
changing its nature, and becoming a 
flight of stairs. Daniel clattered 
slowly and carefully up them, basing 
his feet, like Sir Bedivere, on “juts of 
slippery crag that rang sharp-smitten 
with the dint of arméd heels.” 

We had reached the top in safety 
when I heard a thin and wavering 
squeal behind me, and looking back 
saw Miss Larky M’Rory ascending 
the rocky staircase on the gray cob, at 
a speed that had obviously, and legiti- 
mately, drawn forth a squeal. 

“Oh, gracious! The Brute! I can’t 
stop him!” she cried as she rushed up- 
on me. 

The gray cob here bumped into 
Daniel’s massive stern, rebounded, 
and subsided, for the excellent reason 
that no other course was open to it. 
Miss M’Rory’s reins were clutched in 
a looped confusion, that summoned 
from some corner of my brain a mem- 
ory of the Sultan’s cipher on the Order 
of the Medjidie: her hat was hanging 
down her back, and there was a pic- 
turesqueness about her hair that 
promised disaster later on. Her hazel 
eyes shone, and her complexion glowed 
like a rose in rain. 

“Mr. Irving’s fit to be tied!” she 
continued. “His horse jumped about 
like a mad thing when he saw those 
awful steps—— !” 

Sounds of conflict and clattering 
came from below. I splashed onwards 
in the trough between the hill and the 
fence, and had emerged into a com- 
paratively open space with my closely 
attendant M’Rory, when the impas- 
sioned face of Mr. Irving’s Meath 


mare shot into view at the top of the 
steps. The water in the trough was 
apparently for her the limit of what 
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should ‘or could be endured. She made 
a crooked spring at the hillside, slipped, 
and, recognizing the bank as the one 
civilized feature in a barbarous coun- 
try, bounced sideways on to the top 
of it, pivoted there, and sat down 
backwards into a thicket of young 
ash and hazel trees. A succession of 
short yells from Miss M’Rory ac- 
claimed each phase of the incident; 
Mr. Irving’s face, as he settled down 
amongst the branches, was as a book 
where men might read strange mat- 
ters, not of an improving nature. 

It was probably the reception ac 
corded to the bay mare by the 
branches and briars in which she had 
seated herself that caused her to re- 
turn to the top of the bank in a kan- 
garoo-bound, as active as it was un- 
expected. Horses can do these things 
when they choose, but they seldom 
choose. From the top of the bank she 
dropped into the trough, and joined us, 
with her nerves still in a state of acute 
indignation, and less of her rider in 
the saddle than is conventional, but a 
dinge in Irving’s pot-hat appeared to 
be the extent of the damage. Miss 
M’Rory’s eye travelled from it to me, 
but she abstained from comment. It 
was the eye of a villain and a con- 
spirator. I had by no means fvurgotten 
the injuries inflicted on me by her 
brothers, nor did I forget that Flurry 
had said that there wasn’t one of the 
family but was as clever as the devil 
and four times as unscrupulous. Yet, 
taken in conjunction with the genuine- 
ness of her complexion, and with the 
fact that Irving was probably twenty 
years my junior, “I couldn’t”’—as the 
song says—“help smiling at M’Rory 
O’More” (behind the back of young 
Mr. Irving, D.I.) 

It transpired that Irving, from some 
point of vantage below, shared, it 
would appear, with Miss M’Rory, had 
seen the hounds running from the top 
of the wood, and had elected to follow 
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me. He did not know where any one 
was, had not heard a sound of the 
horn, and gave it as his opinion that 
Flurry was dead, and that trying to 
hunt in this country was simply farci- 
eal. He bellowed these things at me 
in his consequential voice as we strug- 
gled up the hill against the immense 
weight of wind, in all the fuss, 
anxiety, and uncertainty out of which 
the joys of hunting. are born. It was 
as we topped the ultimate ridge that, 
through the deafening declamations of 
the wind, I heard, faint as a bar of 
fairy music, distant harmonies as of 
hounds running. 

The wind blew a hole in the mist, 
and we had a bird’s-eye view of a few 
pale-green fields far below: across one 
of them some pigmy forms were mov- 
ing; they passed over a dark line that 
represented a fence, and proceeded in- 
to the heart of a cloud. 

“That’s about the limit,” shouted 
Irving, dragging at his mare’s mouth, 
as she swerved from a hole in the 
track. “It’s only in this God-forsaken 
country that a fox’d go away in the 
teeth of a storm like this!” 

To justify to Mr. Irving the disre- 
gard of the Lonen Hill foxes for the 
laws of the game was not my affair. 
It seemed to me that in piloting him 
and Miss M’Rory I was doing rather 
more than humanity had any right to 
expect. I have descended Lonen Hill 
on various occasions, none of them 
agreeable, but never before with an 
avalanche travelling hard on my heels, 
—a composite avalanche that slid, and 
rushed, and dropped its hind-legs over 
the edge at bad corners, and was 
throughout vocal with squeals, excla- 
mations, inquiries as to facts of which 
Providence could alone be cognizant, 
and thunderous with objurgations. The 
hillside merged at length into upland 
pasture, strange little fields, composed 
partly of velvet patches, like putting- 
greens, predominantly of nightmare 
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bunkers of rocks and furze. We rushed 
downwards through these, at a pace 
much accelerated by the prevalence of 
cattle gaps; the bay mare, with her 
head in the air, zigzagging in bounds 
as incalculable as those of a grass- 
hopper; the gray cob, taking sole 
charge of Miss M’Rory, tobogganing 
with her hind feet, propping with her 
fore. and tempering her enthusiasm 
with profound understanding of the 
matter. Finally a _ telegraph-post 
loomed through the fog upon us, and 
a gate discovered itself, through which 
we banged in a bunch on to the high- 
road. A cottage faced us, with a 
couple of women and an old man 
standing outside it. 

To them we put the usual question, 
with the usual vehemence (always sug- 
gestive of the King’s Troopers in 
romance, hotly demanding information 
about a flying rebel). 

“T didn’t see a fox this long while,” 
replied the old man deliberately, “but 
there was a few jocks went west the 
road a while ago.” 

The King’s Troopers, not specially 
enlightened, turned their steeds and 
went in pursuit of the jocks. A stone 
gap, flung in ruins among black hoof- 
marks, soon gave a more precise indi- 
cation, and we left the road, with pro- 
found dubiety on my part as to where 
we were going and how we were go- 
ing to get there. The first fence de- 
cided the matter for Irving, D.I. It 
was a bank on which slices of slatey 
stone had been laid, much as in Ger- 
many slabs of cold sausage are laid 
upon bread. The Meath mare looked 
at it but once, and fled from it at a 
tangent; the gray pony, without 
looking at it, followed her. Daniel 
selected an interval between the slabs, 
and took me over without comment. 
Filled by a radiant hope that I had 
shaken off both my companions, I was 
advancing in the line of the hoof- 
tracks, when once more I heard be- 
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hing me on the wind cries as of a 
storm-driven sea-gull, and the gray 
cob came up under my stirrup, like a 
runaway steam pinnace laying itself 
beside a man-o’-war. Miss M’Rory was 
still in the saddle, but minus reins and 
stirrup; the wind had again removed 
her hat, which was following her at 
full stretch of its string, like a kite. 
Had it not been for her cries I should 
have said, judging by her face, that 
she was thoroughly enjoying herself. 

Having achieved Daniel’s society the 
cob subsided, and the rider, not with- 
out assistance from me, restored her 
hat, reins, and stirrup to their proper 
spheres. I looked back, and saw 
Irving’s mare, still on the farther side 
of the fence, her nose pointing to the 
sky, as if invoking the protection of 
heaven, and I knew that for better 
for worse Miss M’Rory was mine un- 
til we reached the high-road. No doubt 
the thing was to be: as one of our 
poets has sung of Emer and Cuchulain, 
“all who read my name in Erin’s story 
would find its loving letters linked 
with those of M’Rory.” The para- 
phrase even rhymed—another finger- 
mark of Fate. Yet it was hard that, 
ont of all the possible, and doubtless 
eager, squires of the hunting-field I 
should have been chosen. 

The hoof-tracks bent through a long 
succession of open gaps to a farm- 
yard, and there were swallowed in the 
mire of a lane. I worked the lane out 
for every inch it was worth, with the 
misty rain pricking my face as it were 
with needles, and the intention to go 
home at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity perfecting itself in my heart. 
But the lane, instead of conducting us 
to the high-road, melted disastrously 
into a turf bog. I pulled up, and the 


long and steady booming of the sea 
upon the rocks made a deep undertone 
to the wind. There was no voice of 
hound or horn, and I was on the point 
of returning to the farmhouse when 
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the mist, in its stagey, purposeful 
way, again lifted, and laid bare the 
sky-line of a low hill on our left. A 
riderless horse was limping very slowly 
along it, led by something that seemed 
no higher than a toadstool. Obviously 
we were on the line of the hunt, and 
obviously, also, it was my duty to in- 
quire into the matter of the horse. I 
turned aside over a low bank, hotly 
followed by the’ gray cob, and the 
wail to which I was now becoming 
iuured. As Miss M’Rory arrived ab- 
ruptly at my side, she cried that she 
would have been off that time only for 
the grab she got of his hair. (By which 
I believe she meant the mare’s mane.) 

Fortune favored us with broken- 
down fences; we overtook the horse, 
and found it was Flurry Knox’s brown 
mare, hobbling meekly in tow of a 
very small boy. In one of her hind 
fetlocks there was a clean, sharp cut 
that might have been done with a 
knife. 

In answer to my questions the small 
boy pointed ahead. I polished by eye- 
glass, and, with eyes narrowed against 
the wind, looked into the south-west, 
and there saw, unexpectedly, even 
awfully near, the Atlantic Ocean, 
dingy and angry, with a long line, as 
of battle-smoke, marking its assault 
upon the cliffs. Between the cliffs 
and tbe hill on which we were stand- 
ing a dark plateau, striped with pale 
gray walls, stretched away into the 
mist. 

“There’s the huntsman for ye,” 
squeaked the little boy, who looked 
about six years old. 

I descried at a distance of perhaps 
a quarter of a mile a figure in a red 
coat, on foot, in the act of surmount- 
ing one of the walls, accompanied by 
a hovering flock of country boys. 

“The dogs is out before him,” pur- 
sued the little boy at the full pitch of 
his lungs. “I seen the fox, too. Ill 
go bail he has himself housed in 














the Coosheen Grohogue by now.” 

“Gracious!” said Miss M’Rory. 

I said he probably had a simpler 
telegraphic address, and that, no mat- 
ter where he was, it was now my duty 
to overtake Mr. Knox and offer him my 
horse; “and you,” I added, “had bet- 
ter get this little boy to show you the 
way to the road.” 

Miss M’Rory replied confidingly that 
she’d sooner stay with me. 

I said, as well as I remember, that 
her preference was highly flattering, 
but that she might live to regret it. 

Miss M’Rory answered that she 
wished I wouldn’t be spying at her 
throngh that old glass of mine; she 
knew well enough she was a show, 
and her hair was coming down, 
and she’d as soon trust herself to the 
cat as to that little urchin. 

As I made my way downwards over 
the knife-edged ridges of rock and 
along their intervening boggy furrows, 
I should myself have been grateful for 
the guidance of the cat. Even the 
gray cob accepted the matter as seri- 
ous, aud kept the brake hard on, ac- 
complishing the last horrid incident of 
the descent—a leap from the slant of 
the hill on to the summit of a heathery 
bank—without frivolity, even with 
anxiety. We had now arrived at the 
plateau above the cliffs—a place of 
brown, low-growing ling, complicated 
by boggy runnels, and heavily sprinkled 
with round stones. The mist was 
blowing in thicker than ever, Flurry 
and his retinue were lost as though 
they had never been, and the near 
thunder of the breakers, combined 
with the wind, made an impenetrable 
din round me and Miss M’Rory. 

After perhaps a mile, in the vourse 
of which I got off several times to pull 
down loose walls for the benefit of my 
companion, I discovered the rudiments 
of a lane, which gradually developed 
into a narrow but indubitable road. 
The rain had gone down the back of 
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my neck and into my boots: I deter- 
mined that if Flurry had to finish the 
run on all-fours, I would stick to the 
lane until it took me to a road. What 
it took me to was, as might have been 
foreseen in any County Cork bohireen, 
a pole jammed across it from wall to 
wall and reinforced by furze-bushes,— 
not a very high pole, but not one easy 
to remove. I pulled up, and looked 
dubiously from it to Miss M’Rory. 

“D’ye dare me?” she said 

“I bet you sixpence you take a toss 
if you do,” I replied firmly, preparing 
to dismount. 

“Done with you!” said Miss M’Rory, 
suddenly smiting the gray cob with 
a venomous little cutting whip (one 
that probably dated from the sixties, 
and had for a handle an ivory grey- 
hound’s head with a plaited silver col- 
lar round its neck). 

I have seldom seen a pole better and 
more liberally dealt with, as far as the 
gray cob’s share of the. transaction 
went, and seldom, indeed, have I seen 
a rider sail more freely from a saddle 
than Miss M’Rory sailed. She alighted 
on her hands and knees, and the cob, 
with the sting of the whip still enliven- 
ing her movements, galloped on up 
the lane and was lost in the mist. 

“Well, you won your sixpence!” said 
Miss M’Rory dauntlessly, as I joined 
her. “I suppose you’re delighted!” 

I assured her with entire sincerity 
that I was very much the reverse, and 
proceeded at high speed in pursuit of 
the cob. The result of this excursion 
—a fairly prolonged one—was the dis- 
covery that the lane led into a road, 
and that it was impossible to decide 
in which direction the fugitive had 
gone. I returned in profound gloom 
to my young lady, and found her rub- 
bing herself down with a bunch of 
heather. 

“So you couldn’t ketch her!” she 
called out as I approached. “What’ll 
we do now?’ She was evidently highly 
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amused. “I'll tell the Peeler it was 
your fault. You dared me!” 

My reply need not be recorded: I 
only know it was by no means up to 
the standard to which Miss M’Rory 
was accustomed. 

I took what seemed to be the only 
possible course, and established her, 
seated sideways, on my saddle, with 
ber foot—and it is but fair to say, a 
very small foot—in the leather in- 
stead of the stirrup, and her right 
hand knotted in Daniel’s mane. I held 
the off stirrup, and splashed beside 
her in the ruts and mud. The mist 
was thicker than ever, the wind was 
pushing it in from the sea in great 
masses, and Miss M’Rory and I pro- 
gressed onward in a magic circle of 
some twenty yards in diameter, occu- 
pied only by herself and me, with 
Daniel thrown in as chaperon. 

On arriving at the road I relied on 
the wind for guidance, and, turning 
to the right, let it blow us in what was, 
I trusted, our course. It was by this 
time past three o’clock, we were at 
least nine or ten miles from home, and 
one of my boots had begun to rub my 
heel. There was nothing for it but 
to keep on as we were going, until 
we met something or someone, or died. 

It is worthy of record that in these 
affiicting circumstances Miss Larky 
M’Rory showed a staying power, at- 
tained, probably, in the long and hun- 
gry bicycle picnics of her tribe, that 
was altogether commendable. Not for 
an instant did she fail to maintain in 
me the belief that she found me one 
of the most agreeable people she had 
ever met, a little older, perhaps, than 
Irving, D.I., but on that very account 
the more to be confided in. It was not 
until the pangs of hunger recalled to 
me the existence of my sandwiches 
that I discovered that she had no food 
with her, nor, as far as could be gath- 
ered, had she had any breakfast. 
“Sure they were all snoring asleep 
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when I started! I just got a cup 0’ 
tea in the kitchen——” 

This, I suppose, was a point at 
which I might suitably have said some- 
thing incisive about the feats of her 
brethren on the previous night, but 
with deplorable weakness I merely of- 
fered her my sandwiches. Miss M’Rory 
replied that she'd fall off in a minute 
if she were to let go the mane, and 
why wouldn't I eat them myself? I 
said if there were any shelter left in 
Ireland I would wait till I got there, 
and we could then decide who should 
eat them. 

ons of mist and solitude ensued. I 
must have walked for an hour or more, 
without meeting anyone except one old 
woman, who could only speak Irish, 
and I had begun to feel as if my spur 
were inside my boot instead of outside, 
when I became aware of something 
familiar about the look of the fences. 
It was not, however, until I felt 
shelter rising blessedly about us, and 
saw the thorn-bush with the rags 
hanging from it, that I realized that 
onr luck had turned, and we had blun- 
dered our way back to the Holy Well 
under the side of Lonen Hill. The 
well was like a tiny dripping cave, 
about as big as a beehive, with a few 
inches of water in it; a great boulder 
stood guard over it, and above it 
stooped the ancient and twisted thorn- 
bush. It seemed indicated as a place 
of rest, none the less that my heel was 
by this time considerably galled by 
my boot. 

Miss M’Rory glissaded from my 
saddle into my arms, and was assisted 
by me to deposit herself on a _ flat 
stone beside the well, stiff, wet, but 
still undefeated. We shared my sand- 
wiches, we drank whisky mixed with 
the water of the Holy Well, and Miss 
M’Rory dried her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and her complexion looked 
better than ever. Daniel, slowly and 
deliberately, ate the rags off the thorn- 
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bush. I have been at many picnics 
that I have enjoyed less. 

By the time we had got to the gin- 
gerbread biscuits I had discovered that 
Mr. Irving thought that she had talked 
too much to me at dinner last night, 
and that it was a wonder to her how 
men could be so cross about nothing. 
I said I was sorry she called it nothing, 
at which she looked up at me, and 
down again at the gingerbread, and 
did not reply. After this I felt em- 
boldened to ask her why she had been 
called so inappropriate a name as 
“Larky.” 

Miss M’Rory agreed that it was in- 
deed a silly old name, and that it was 
a friend of one of her brothers, a Mr. 
Mulcahy, who had said that she and 
her sisters were “‘Lorky little gurls 
with lorge dork eyes.’ He had that 
way of speaking,” she added, “because 
he thought it was grand, and he always 
kept his watch at English time. He 
said he ran over to London so often 
it wasn’t worth while to change it.” 

She herself had never been out of 
Ireland, and she supposed she’d never 
get the chance. 

I said that when she married Mr. 
Mulcahy she could keep her watch at 
Irish time, so as to equalize things. 

Miss M’Rory suggested that I should 
give her a watch as a wedding pres- 
ent, and that, English or Irish time, 
it would be all hours of the night be- 
fore we were home. 

I realized with a slight shock that 
the position had indeed become in- 
verted when one of the House of 
M’Rory had to remind me, after about 
four hours in her undiluted society, 
of the flight of time. It was now past 
four, which was bad enough, and a 
still greater shock awaited me in the 
discovery that I was dead lame, the in- 
terval of repose having been fatal to 
my damaged heel. 

I have always asserted, and shall 
continue to do so to my dying day, 
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that the way out of the difficulty was 
suggested by Miss M’Rory. I mounted 
Daniel, Miss M’Rory ascended the 
boulder by the Holy Well, announcing 
that she was as stiff as fifty crutches, 
and that once she got up she’d be 
there for life. The thing was done 
somehow, thanks to the incomparable 
forbearance of Daniel, and with Miss 
M’Rory seated behind me on his broad 
back, and her arms clasped round my 
waist, I once more, and very cau- 
tiously, took the road. 

Daniel continued to conduct himself 
like a gentleman, but, considering how 
precarious was the position of Miss 
™M’Rory, it was unnerving to feel her 
shaken by silent and secret laughter. 

“You'll fall off,” I warned her. 

She replied by a further paroxysm, 
and asked me what size I took in 
stays—she supposed about forty 
inches. 

Dusk was now an accomplished fact: 
thickened with fog and rain, it was 
even turning to darkness as we de- 
scended the long hill. But, humanly 
speaking, the end was in sight. There 
was, I knew, a public-house a couple 
of miles farther on, where a car might 
be hired, and there I proposed to bid 
a long farewell to Miss Larky M’Rory, 
and to send her home by herself, to 
have rheumatic fever, as I assured her. 

We moved on and on, at a careful 
foot-pace: we were out in the wind 
again, and it was very cold. It was 
also quite dark. Silence fell upon us, 
and, after a time, the sustained pres- 
sure of Miss M’Rory’s hat-brim against 
my shoulder suggested that it was the 
silence of exhaustion, if not of sleep. 
1 thought of her with compassion. I 
believe I formulated her to myself as 
a poor little girl, and found myself as- 
serting with defiance to imaginary de- 
tractors that no one could say she 
hadn’t pluck, and that, in spite of her 
family, she really had a soul te be 
saved. 
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Again we found ourselves in shelter, 
and a greater darkness in the dark- 
ness told that we were in the lee of 
a wooded hill, I knew where I was 
now, and I said to Miss M’Rory that the 
pub. was just round the corner, and 
she replied at once that that was where 
they always were, in Dublin anyway. 
She also said she thought she heard 
horses’ hoofs coming up behind us. I 
pushed on. 

We turned the corner, and were im- 
mediately struck blind by the twin 
glare of the lamps of a motor, that lay 
motionless, as in ambush, at the side 
of the road. Even the equanimity of 
Daniel was shattered; he swung to 
one side, he drifted like a blown leaf, 
and Miss M’Rory clung to me like a 
knapsack. As we curveted in 
the full glare of the limelight, 
I was aware of a figure in a pot- 
hat and a vast fur coat standing 
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near the motor. Even as I recognized 
Lady Knox three or four muddy 
hounds trailed wearily into the glare, 
and a voice behind me shouted 

“*Ware horse!” 

Flurry came on into the light: there 
was just room in me for a sub-con- 
scious recognition of the fact that he 


was riding the missing gray cob, and - 


that this was a typical thing, and one 
that might have been expected. 


At the Hunt Dinner that took place 
soop afterwards some one sang a song, 
one that I have ceased to find amusing. 
The first verse runs as follows:— 

“Throttin’ to the Fair, 
Me and Moll Moloney, 
Sittin’, I declare, 
On a single pony——” 
By a singular coincidence, the faces 
of all those present turned towards 
me. 
E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross. 





I. 
Rochester. 

The Dickens pilgrim need fortu- 
nately be in no doubt as to where he 
should begin his progress; his first duty 
is clearly to go to Rochester and stay 
at the Bull. 

Rochester is so steeped in Dickens 
that not only the town itself but the 
houses in it have to double and treble 
their parts. Rochester is itself in 
“Pickwick,” it is Cloisterham in “Ed- 
win Drood,” it is “our town” in “Great 
Expectations,” to say nothing of sev- 
eral minor impersonations, which we 
can afford to neglect. The Bull is not 
only the Bull, but it is the Blue Boar, 
where Pip used to stay in the days of 
his grandeur, and the beautiful old 
black-and-white houses in Eastgate 
were the homes both of Mr. Sapsea 
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and of Uncle Pumblechook. The red- 
brick house, worn and venerable, with 
its fascinating gables and corners and 
bulges, is the Nuns’ House where Miss 
Twinkleton kept her seminary for 
young ladies; it is also, in spite of a 
transplantation to Bury St. Edmunds, 
Westgate House, the establishment of 
Miss Tomkins, in which on a memora- 
ble occasion Mr. Pickwick allowed 
himself to be imprisoned amid a grove 
of sandwich bags; and all these agree- 
able histories are inscribed upon me- 
morial tablets, just as in other towns 
are commemorated the homes of far 
less important persons who were once 
of real flesh and blood. Nor when the 
limp though happy pilgrim, his legs 
aching with climbing dark and awful 
staircases, his head swimming with 
pleasant little facts about Bishop Gun- 
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dulf, believes himself to have “done” 
Rochester are his labors by any means 
at an end; for there still remains Cob- 
ham with its Leather Bottle, Cooling 
with its churchyard, the whole enthrall- 
ing country of the marshes and Gads- 
hill itself. “’Ere’s richness,” as Mr. 
Squeers once remarked, and amid so 
much we must clearly have a plan of 
campaign: so we will begin with “Pick- 
wick” and “Edwin Drood,” making one 
small exception in favor of the “Six 
Poor Travellers,” and then, when we 
have got our second wind of sight- 
seeing, to the romantic joys of “Great 
Expectations.” 


The Bull and the Castle. 


We start, then, at the Bull. And 
what a true Pickwickian thrill it gives 
as we drive under a low archway with 
a big, jolly yard beyond, and walk in 
through a mysterious little glass door. 
We feel an instant desire for rum 
punch surging through our veins 
though we know that we should dis- 
like it and that it would dislike us. 
Straight in front of us is a fine wide 
balustraded staircase, the walls hung 
with prints and copper warming pans, 
and from the landing at the top we 
may turn into the very room once 
graced by the Clubbers, the Bulders, 
and the Snipes, where Mr. Tupman 
hopped and Mrs. Budger bounced in 
a quadrille and Mr. Jingle bearded Dr. 
Slammer, of the 97th. We feel some- 
what as we do when in revisiting the 
haunts of childhood we find everything 
just a little smaller, the colors a little 
less gorgeous, the terrific and unend- 
ing passages a little more finite than 
they were seen through a haze. Even 
as Dickens came back to find that the 
High-street of Rochester was not as 
wide as Regent-street and the clock 
only a “moon-faced” clock. Neverthe- 
less.the room should come up to any 
reasonable expectations; and there 
perched above us and blazing with the 
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Royal arms is the “elevated den” in 
which the musicians were securely 
confined. We may see, too, Mr. Win- 
kle’s bedroom that was inside Mr. Tup- 
man’s and by a process of deduction— 
“next door but two on the right hand” 
—we can discover Mr. Pickwick’s. 

It is our bounden duty to see the 
Castle, because Mr. Pickwick said that 
it was a study for an antiquarian. We 
have the most lovely and exciting 
view of it, not as we climb up and up, 
the air blowing always cooler and 
fresher as we near the top, but as, on 
the way there, we wander up Boley 
Hill, the “paved Quaker settlement.” 
There we open a certain green gate, 
and by the added height of the gate 
the Castle seems suddenly to loom in 
front of us, of an almost unearthly 
height and splendor. Just then there 
comes a puff of wind that rurfles 
through the ivy, so that the whole of 
the great tower seems to dance and 
quiver over us. 

Our energy in climbing the Castle is 
repaid by some saving of labor when 
we get to the top; for thence we can 
descry in the distance Fort Pitt, the 
field that borders the trench, and the 
footpath on the left that Mr. Winkle 
took when he went to meet Dr. Slam- 
mer on the field of honor. There, too, 
is a white streak of the Dover road, 
and the old battery where David 
Copperfield went to sleep near a can- 
non, reasured by the footsteps of the 
sentry. 


“Six Poor Travellers.” 


So much accomplished, we come 
down from the Castle, and turn once 
more into the High-street to see the 
charity that Richard Watts founded in 
1579 for six poor travellers “not being 
rogues or proctors.” Every day the 
six poor travellers are chosen from 
among many applicants and come to 
this quiet, white lattice-windowed and 
gabled old house to “receive gratis for 
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one night,” in the words of the inscrip- 
tion over the door, “lodging, entertain- 
ment, and fourpence each.” In a 
comfortable room, as clean as a new 
pin, may be seen the six pairs of car- 
pet-slippers that spend their lives 
waiting for new tenants, while the six 
bedrooms are in two pretty outer gal- 
leries one storey above the other. It 
was on Christmas Eve that Dickens 
gave the six travellers a Christmas 
dinner and told them the story of Dick 
Doubledick; and in all his heavenly 
accounts for good dinners and warmth 
and snugness, and chimney-corners 
there is scarcely anything better than 
the procession from the Bull bearing 
the travellers’ feast; first the giver of 
the feast, carrying his “brown beauty,” 
the bowl of wassail; Ben with the beer, 
the inattentive boy with hot plates, the 
turkey—all in capital letters and with 
a line to himself—the fragrance of the 
beef and the glory of the gravy. It is 
almost as good as Tom Smart’s arrival 
at the inn upon the Marlborough 
Downs, and what could be quite as 
good as that? 

There is now only time for a hasty 
dash out into the country to see the 
Leather Bottle at Cobham, whither Mr. 
Tupman retired after the flight of Miss 
Rachel Wardle. Cobham is a pretty 
old village and the Leather Bottle is a 
pretty old inn, which does not hide its 
Pickwickian light under a bushel. The 
great man himself, duly gaitered, 
swings upon a signboard; the inn’s full 
title is “Dickens’s Old Pickwick 
Leather Bottle,” and the “long low- 
roofed room” where Mr. Tupman was 
found eating his lunch is covered as to 
every available inch with Dickens 
prints, drawings, and photographs. 


“Edwin Drood” and the Cathedral. 


Many are Pickwickians; compara- 
tively few are votaries of “Edwin 
Drood.” But unless a pilgrim knows 
and loves his “Edwin Drood” he can 
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searcely taste the intensest joys of 
Rochester. ; 

First of all there is Jasper’s Gate 
House to be seen, a fine solid gateway 
of stone with a boarded upper storey 
and a postern door. Next to the gate, 
on the left-hand side, a door stands ajar 
opening into a low room with beams 
across the ceiling and pretty linen- 
fold carving; this was the house of Mr. 
Tope, the verger, where Datchery took 
lodgings that he might keep watch 
upon Jasper, but to-day it is called 
with an exaggerated enthusiasm for 
antiquity, “Ye Olde Gate House Tea 
Shoppe.” Now we are in the Close 
with the Cathedral towering above us, 
and we may look under the beautiful 
western door into the depths and 
heights within. “Dear me,” said Mr. 
Grewgious, peeping in, “it’s like look- 
ing down the throat of Old Time.” 
Now, however, our business lies on the 
other side of the Cathedral, and it is 
in Maidstone-road, once Crow-lane, 
leading out of the High-street, that the 
kindest and most learned of guides 
takes us firmly in hand and we begin 
the noble game of pretending to be 
Jasper and Durdles upon a moonlight 
night. 

On the left-hand side of Crow-lane 
is a modern warehouse where once was 
the “Travellers’ two-penny,” behind 
which was Durdles’s house. Further 
along on the opposite side is a green 
open space called the Vines, where is 
a group of old trees called the Seven 
Sisters; this was the Monks’ Vineyard 
of the book, and as we take our way 
across it the plot thickens with every 
stride. When we come along the old 
wall that turns into Minor Canon Cor- 
ner we put forth all our powers of 
make-believe and pause silent for a 
minute in the shadow of the wall; for 
it was here that Jasper and Durdles 
watched Mr. Crisparkle and Neville 
sauntering to and fro in the moonlight. 
In due time their ghosts disappear 
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round the further corner and we can 
safely emerge into Minor Canon Cor- 
ner (in reality Row) and a little back- 
water, peaceful and sleepy even in 
those drowsy precincts: a row of prim, 
trim, staid houses with little white 
doors and little white porches over 
them—“red-brick walls harmoniously 
toned down in color by time, strong- 
rooted ivy, lattice windows.” Next 
through a gate, across a dignified old 
garden, with a mulberry tree of eccle- 
siastical appearance in the middle, and 
so through “the small side door” into 
the crypt. 


The Crypt. 


Through the earthy, chilly crypt 
made white and tidy since Durdles’s 
day, up the steps through the iron gate, 
and so into the chancel. Passing 
through the chancel we are left for a 
moment in a curious little nook made 
of angles and roofs and buttresses to 
wait till the massive key 1s found, and 
we have time to wonder what would 
happen if no one came to fetch us and 
we were lost. Then another door 
swings open, we plunge into the chasm 
revealed, and so up a narrow winding 
stone staircase. We emerge into the 
air and look down on Cloisterham, “its 
ruined habitations and sanctuaries of 
the dead at the tower’s base: its moss- 
softened, red-tiled roofs, and red-brick 
houses of the living, clustered beyond; 
its river winding down from the mist 
of the horizon.” We come in again, 
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and now we are under the roof of the 
Cathedral, and we creep along, bending 
low for fear of our heads and feeling 
with our feet in the half-light for little 
ups and downs and gaps and steps. 
So we come to the belfry, where there 
is a ladder and a trapdoor above It. 
Our whole duty is not done yet, how- 
ever, for the Cathedral must be seen 
when darkness has fallen. So, after 
the Bull has restored us, not with 
broiled fowl and mushrooms, but with . 
other capital things, we pass once more 
beneath the Gate-house, and now the 
Edwin-Droodiness comes on worse 
than ever. “They don’t show, the old 
‘uns don’t,” but all manner of gates 
and archways, that passed unnoticed 
in the daylight, seem to spring into be- 
ing with the night and suggest dark, 
unknown vistas beyond. As we turn 
from the Cathedral towards the Castle, 
suddenly with a clatter and rush there 
pours down on us a whole troop of 
young ragamuffins that might be Dep- 
uty and his band, so that we shrink to 
the wall as they go by, half afraid to 
hear stones rattling round us with a 
“Widdy, widdy, wake-cock warning.” 
Then for one last wander round the 
Castle. It is all quiet now, even to the 
pigeons, who cooed so fiercely at us as 
we climbed up in the daylight. The 
trees in front cast their long dark 
shadows on the stonework; the win- 
dows stare down with black sightless 
eyes on us and on the river and the 
blurred and misty lights across it. 





THE STRIKE WEAPON. 


Strike fever is a complaint that 
seems every year to grow more infec- 
tious, more rapid in its movements, 
more certain of its victims. To advo- 
eates of force, no dispute, however 
trivial, is too small to be settled by a 
wholesale strike. They rejoice in a 


general pre-disposition to the downing 
of tools, and fancy that an industrial 
population is at its happiest when, in 
their own phrase, it is “paralyzing in- 
dustry.” That the strike or lock-out 
is in the last resort a legitimate 
weapon against greedy, stubborn, and 
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sometimes inhuman employers we 
would not deny; but when we find a 
simultaneous outbreak of strikes and 
lock-outs throughout the country— 
undertaken often for reasons that the 
outsider, however sympathetic, cannot 
regard as serious—then we must con- 
clude that somewhere there is a gen- 
eral error in perspective, and that 
either employers or workmen are tak- 
ing their responsibilities to the com- 
‘munity far too lightly. During the 
past weeks a disastrous strike has been 
in progress at Dublin, the railwaymen 
have been out in the Midlands, the 
dockers at Manchester, the coal 
miners in Sonth Wales, the 'busmen 
and the bookbinders in London, the 
clay-workers in Cornwall, the van boys 
in Finsbury. Builders’ laborers are 
talking of a wholesale stoppage, and 
the building trade, which is just recov- 
ering from the painters’ strike, may be 
held up again indefinitely while the 
masters fight the men who carry the 
bricks. In the Lancashire cotton 
trade a lock-out threatens which would 
paralyze the whole industry, because 
the operatives in one mill have come 
out in defiance of the Union leaders. 
The matters at issue differ so much in 
the various trades that it Is Impossible 
to weigh all the merits of the particu- 
lar disputes, and we are certainly not 
disposed to argue that the blame lies 
always on the same side. The Morn- 
ing Post recently published a series of 
articles by trade union leaders on the 
question “Do Strikes Pay?’ in which 
and in the protracted correspondence 
they provoked a good deal of light was 
thrown on the economics, the psychol- 
ogy, and even the ethics of the strike, 
especially in its latest phase. 

’ The strike is an essentially clumsy 
weapon, apt to recoil disastrously upon 
its users, and only effective in very 
special circumstances. The older type 
of trade unionists realized its limita- 
tions; the new men not only exaggerate 
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its power: they tend to employ it in 
spite of the leaders. For the serious 
feature of the outbreaks of the last 
two years has been the extent to which 
the leaders have been either disre- 
garded or dragged after their head- 
strong followers in stupid disputes in 
which no question of principle is in- 
volved, where the issue is often trifling, 
where negotiation has not even been 
attempted, and where the public sym- 
pathy is almost wilfully alienated from 
the start. In the effort of organized 
labor to secure satisfactory conditions 
of work and pay an effective lever may 
doubtless be the power to restrict or 
refuse its own supply. But although 
an intelligible principle thus underlies 
the strike for trade union recognition, 
it becomes more doubtful and difficult 
of application in the strike against em- 
ployment of non-union labor, and still 
more so in the sympathetic strike, as 
exhibited recently in the ’bus strike 
and in the Liverpool and Birmingham 
railway stoppages, where the nien re- 
fused to handle so-called “tainted” 
goods; or in the London bookbinders’ 
strike, where goods of a certain firm, 
at loggerheads with its men, were put 
under a sympathetic taboo. The dan- 
gers of the sympathetic movement are 
obvious; the large hopes based on it 
generally illusory. Its general adop- 
tion would mean a practical permanent 
suspension of the transport services, 
as was lately pointed out by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P. Unless complete it can- 
not be effective. If complete, it is the 
whole body of consumers who suffer, 
and the consumers with the smallest 
reserves—i.e., the working classes, the 
families of the strikers themselves, 
who suffer most. The new unionism 
is still under the dominion of the old 
wages fund fallacy; it has to learn that 
Wages are not paid out of employers’ 
pockets, but out of the day-by-day re- 
newed flow of goods created by the 
combined operation of capital and la- 
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bor. Wealth, as Professor Smart 
pointed out in his letter to the Morning 
Post, consists, in fact, not of a perma- 
nent store, but of productive instru- 
ments, which are of no use to anybody 
unless they are active day by day, by 
daily work, in creating the goods 
needed for daily consumption. Thus 
the effect of a stoppage is not merely 
that during that period wages are not 
being paid and accumulations are be- 
ing exhausted; the real fund out of 
which wages come is being de- 
pleted. 

The practical truth of this is patent 
to anyone who has seen a strike going 
on or followed its after-effects. The 
public may forget, but it suffers; who- 
ever may gain the public suffers, and 
the proportion of cases in which any- 
one gains is very small. Even last year, 
when the conditions were exceptionally 
favorable, trade good, unemployment 
the lowest on record and profits gen- 
erally high, the results of the two most 
successful strikes—those of the rail- 
Wwaymen and miners—were small in 
proportion to the demands and sacri- 
fices of the strikers; and both railway- 
men and miners must in the long run 
have been brought to their knees but 
for the intervention of Parliament. Yet 
the railwaymen and the miners are 
still dissatisfied, while the public is 
paying higher freight and passenger 
rates as well as higher prices for its 
coal. 

In 1900 there were 648 disputes, in- 
volving 188,500 workpeople, with a 
loss of 3,150,000 working days. In 
1911 and 1912 there were 1,724 strikes 
and lock-outs, involving 2,400,000 work- 
people, with a loss of 50,600,000 work- 
ing days. Yet wages rose more in 1900 
than in 1911 and 1912 together. In 
the opinion of Mr. Philip Snowden, in- 
deed, “the strike is not a means by 
which any substantial and permanent 
improvement in the lot of labor can 
be secured.” 
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Why, then, it may be asked, do 
strikes continue? The answer com- 
monly given is that they are the work 
of agitators, who play upon the ig- 
norance of the masses and exploit 
them; agitators often animated by high 
motives, but fatally ignorant of 
economics. This, however, is not the 
whole answer. It is one of those su- 
premely dangerous half truths which, 
passing easily for the whole, blind peo- 
ple to the things that are really hap- 
pening under their eyes. The true 
answer is, of course, not simple; but 
certain elementary factors in it can be 
stated, not because they are new, but 
because in their very obviousness they 
tend to be forgotten. One is that as 
education progresses and interpene- 
trates the social strata more deeply, 
consciousness on the part of the 
worker of the rich possibilities of hu- 
man life and of his own limited share 
in them is bound to grow. All the 
facts of town life accentuate it. And 
with this consciousness discontent 
grows—‘“divine discontent,” not to be 
deprecated, the cause of progress. 
Pari paseu with this raising of individ- 
ual consciousness goes an increasing 
class consciousness. Although the 
working man has to a large extent 
emancipated himself from Marxian 
dogma, his economic theory has not 
yet reached a point at which he can 
accept the slowness with which wages 
catch up an 11 per cent rise in the 
cost of living with equanimity, nor 
does it comfort him to be told that 30 
years ago wages rose steadily, much 
faster than prices. Both these feelings 
are genuine. Both have been fo 
mented by agitators and stirred to un- 
reasoning passions in the minds of 
many younger workers. But though 
agitators may exploit and foment, they 
cannot create a thing so deep and wide 
as labor’s dissatisfaction with its own 
position. Mr. Jim Larkin is doubtless 
responsible for much of the trouble in : 
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Dublin, and a heavy responsibility for 
the miserable general transport work- 
ers’ strike of last winter rests with Mr. 
Ben Tillett and Mr. Tom Mann; but 
there is more stirring in the body 
politic than these men and their like 
could account for. Whether Mr. Snow- 
den will succeed in converting the 
trade union movement to the policy of 
The Economist. 
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compulsory arbitration, to which it 
has hitherto been so strongly opposed, 
is doubtful, but clearly some better 
m*thod of settling industrial disputes 
than that of war must be sought and 
found. We are learning slowly but 
surely by hard experience that the 
awards of war are neither profitable 
nor just. 





THE PURPLE DRAGON. 


I suppose that it is not once in two 
years that I drop into an auction room, 
but when I do go I invariably make 
a fool of myself. It is a queer coin- 
cidence. Ursula, my dear wife, is the 
sweetest-tempered woman in the world, 
but if there is one thing that does pro- 
voke her more than another, it is quite 
certain to be the thing that I have 
been doing, or leaving undone, when 
I return from an auction. 

The other day, however, I thought 
myself safe. To begin with, my pres- 
ence at the sale was partly accidental. 
No one having sent me there, there 
were no commissions that I could ex- 
ceed or coveted bargains that I could 
let slip—matters in which I had often 
been proved liable to error. I had 
been away from home for three weeks, 
and having an hour to wait at our 
market town owing to the breakdown 
of the car that should have met me, 
I was strolling about at a loose end, 
when I saw the sale going on, and 
went in. Th:t I think clearly shows 
that for what followed I was not per- 
sonally to blame. Anyhow, it seemed 
at first as though I were in luck. I 
hadn’t been inside the place five min- 
utes before the man in shirt-sleeves be- 
gan carting round something that 
caught and held my attention like a 
flash. I saw then that it must have 
been inspiration that had sent me into 


the sale-room that afternoon, to en- 
counter a treasure for which I had 
ransacked Europe (more or less) in 
vain. The auctioneer was letting off 
some of his usual patter about rare old 
Oriental porcelain, but this didn’t con- 
cern me. I had seen in an instant 
what the thing really was—the long- 
sought fellow to Uncle Dick’s purple 
dragon. 

You can fancy if I was excited or 
not. The other dragon, the mate (if I 
may so express myself) of this one, 
had been a present to Ursula from her 
uncle at our wedding; and for years 
we had tried to find its companion. 
The thing had at last begun to get on 
Ursula’s nerves, so much so that I had 
heard her express actual distaste for 
our lonely monster, and even a wish 
to destroy it. But of course now it 
would be different. It appears to be a 
rule about china that two horrors 
make a beauty; I don’t profess to un- 
derstand these matters myself, but I 
have observed this. 

So I began to bid. One of the rea- 
sons for my dislike of auctions is that 
they make me nervous. I can never 
hear my own voice naming a figure 
without the sensation of going ex- 
tremely white about the lips. Whether 
I do so really or not is another matter; 
I have never been able to see. But I 
feel like it. Also the backs of my 
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hands tingle. Thus it requires a con- 
siderable exercise of courage on my 
part to bid at all. 

“Now then, gentlemen,” said the 
auctioneer, “make a start. For this 
valuable piece of genuine old Eastern 
ware. What offers to commence? 
Shall I say fifteen guineas? Only fif- 
teen guineas for this exception- 
ally——” 

“Five,” said a stout man, immedi- 
ately below the table. (“This,” I 
thought, “is excellent; I shall get it 
dirt cheap!) 

The auctioneer rewarded him with a 
smile of encouragement. “Thank you, 
Sir. Five guineas I am bid. Five 
guineas for this—I beg your pardon, 
Sir, pounds. Five pounds cnly. What 
improvement on five pounds?” 

He looked round the company, and 
his eye caught mine. Possibly my lips 
moved, but I am uncertain; at all 
events some subtle telepathy seemed 
to have been established between us. 
“Six pounds,” said the auctioneer 
(though how he knew is a mystery). 
“Six pounds offered.” 

“Seven,” said the stout man. 

“Bight,” said the auctioneer, after 
another glance at me. 

“Ten,” said the stout man, who was 
apparently a dealer. 

“Eleven.” This was a travesty of 
my own voice, raised for the first 
time. Silence followed. The stout 
dealer was sucking a pencil and medi- 
tating gloomily. No one else bid any- 
thing at all. 

“Come now, gentlemen,” repeated 
the auctioneer. “This is simply giv- 
ing it away. Eleven pounds for one 
of the most exquisite examples of the 
best period of Oriental] art. You'll be 
sorry for it afterwards. Eleven pounds 
only I am bid. Going at eleven 
pou-——” 

“Twenty,” snapped the stout man. 
But my blood was raised. 

“Twenty-five,” I said quite calmly 


‘ should be rewarded. I 
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and clearly. The pricking in my 
bands had ceased. Several persons 
looked round, and I could feel that 
they were impressing my features up- 
on their memory, perhaps so as to tell 
their children afterwards. I returned 
their gaze with the impersonal regard 
of Royalty or people who open bazaars. 
It was a great moment. “Any advance 
on twenty-five pounds?” said the auc- 
tioneer; but it was obvious from the 
first that there would not be. The 
stout man had pocketed his pencil and 
turned away. “For the last time, only 
twenty-five pounds. Going, going, 
gone!’ The hammer fell. I had con- 
quered. 

The price of victory was possibly a 
trifle stiff; but as it happened I had 
the precise sum in gold in my pocket. 
Thus there were no delaying formali- 
ties. The precious object (a phrase apt 
in more senses than one) was wrapped 
up and handed to me. I will not linger 
over my emotions upon the homeward 
ride. I had determined during it to 
say nothing about my purchase to 
Ursula, but to find some secret occa- 
sion to install the new arrival in the 
ence lonely cabinet, and await her de- 
light at discovering it. There is often 
an art in the actual making of a gift 
that enhances its value tenfold. 

Ursula met me in the hall. “I’m so 
sorry you had to wait for the car,” she 
said sympathetically. “If you’d known, 
you might have looked in at the Ham- 
bletons’ sale.” 

I decided that after all I would not 
postpone the pleasure. “As a matter 
of fact,” L.said, “I did.” 

Ursula looked interested. “How 
brave of you!” she exclaimed. “I sup- 
pose you didn’t happen to see what the 
purple dragon fetched?” ‘So she must 
have known, and not dared in my ab- 
sence to try for it. Obviously the time 
was come when such wifely duty 
leant back 


carelessly. 
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“Twenty-five pounds,” I said. “Of 
course it’s a lot of money, but——” 

She interrupted me with a delightful 
bubble of excitement. “I should think 
it was!” she cried. “Twenty-five 
pounds! How simply too splendid! 
And for a thing that I’d got to hate 
the very sight of! When Major 
Hambleton let me put it into their sale, 
I never thought it would fetch a penny 
more than ten.” After a pause she 
added, “I can’t help feeling, dearest, 
that whoever bought it was rather car- 
ried away!” 

“That,” I said placidly and without 
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the quiver of an eyelid, “is the whole 
object of an auction.” 

So the rule had held good, after all. 
We received our cheque, which 
amounted to twenty-three pounds odd, 
in the course of a week; and Ursula 
has not yet ceased to marvel at such 
good fortune. The net result of the 
transaction is that she has had two 
new frocks—to say nothing of lunch 
at the Savoy, and a matinée—and that 
I possess (hidden under the bed in my 
dressing-room) a rare old Oriental 
vase, for which no reasonable offer 
will be refused. 
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The social festivities of our Cabinet 
(Ministers in the islands of a Western 
sea are said to have totally prevented 
them from remembering the existence 
of Ulster. It is probable that Mr. 
Asquith would encourage a similar ob- 
livion about the word ‘“Adrianople.” 
The conclusion of a Treaty of Peace 
between Turkey and Bulgaria must 
recall attention to the very notable 
performances of our Prime Minister 
and his Foreign Secretary such a short 
time ago, when they called the House 
of Commons to witness that never, 
never would Europe permit the Otto- 
man Empire to recover Adrianople. 
Turkey was lectured and denounced 
and warned by the representatives of 
Liberal policy on the folly of setting 
itself against the unalterable decisions 
of Europe, which had already settled 
irrevocably the expulsion of Turkish 
dominion from Thrace. The Turks are 
back in Thrace. They hold again both 
Adrianople and Kirk Kilissé. Their 
dominion does not stop short of the 
Maritza. The strong position and 
town of Demotika to the west of the 
river are included in the concessions 
which Bulgaria has been obliged to 


make to Ottoman superiority. The 
whole of the Turkish prisoners in Bul- 
garia, estimated at eighty thousand 
men, will be free under the Treaty, 
and will immediately commence their 
return to Turkish territory. Within a 
month: their arrival will have brought 
the Ottoman forces between Adria- 
nople and Constantinople to the for- 
midable total of four hundred thou- 
sand men. Though Bulgaria has been 
obliged to relinquish its hold on so 
much that appeared to have been se- 
cured to it by the events of the former 
wars in the Balkans, there are ample 
grounds for believing that the Bul- 
garians now prefer the Turks to any 
or all of the other “Christian” allies 
put together. Although the population 
of the ASgean coastlands which have 
been ceded to Bulgaria still maintain 
their attitude of resolute hostility to 
their new possessors, it appears to be 
expected that Turkey either will recon- 
cile them to the position, or will event- 
ually support Bulgaria in obtaining 
equivalent territories somewhere clse. 
We may fully believe that no treaty 
of offence or defence, whether 
public or private, has been ar- 
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ranged between the Bulgarian and 
Ottoman Governments. In the pres- 
ent circumstances of the Balkan situa- 
tion there is not much need of specific 
declarations of co-operation between 
Bulgaria and Turkey. Common inter- 
ests produce common action; and fn 
face of Greece and Servia there is not 
much divergence of opinion between 
the Ottoman Sultan and King Ferdi- 
nand. Though a considerable number 
of Ottomans will continue to inhabit 
the new possessions of Bulgaria, the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace, and still 
more the evident self-interest of the 
high contracting parties, practically 
ensure respect for Moslem rights at 
the hands of the Bulgarian rulers. The 
religious autonomy of the Moslems 
has been reconciled with the tem- 
poral rule of the Bulgarians in a man- 
ner which seems to exclude disagree 
able incidents. It is certain that 
Turkey will insist upon at least 
as much liberty ‘for Moslems in 
the new territories occupied by 
Greece. 

Here is a critical point in a critical 
discussion. Previous to the outbreak 
of the internecine war between the 
former allies, Greece, like Bulgaria, 
was disposed to think that any treat- 
ment was good enough for the mem- 
bers of the beaten faith and nation- 
ality. All that is changed. The bal- 
ance of puwer appears to have passed 
to Turkey. With the disposition at 
Sofia to join with any Power which 
can hold Greece and Servia in check, 
the Ottoman Empire has become again 
the predominant member in the Balkan 
collection of States. Throughout the 
entire extent of the former territory 
of Turkey which the Greeks may ex- 
pect to retain, it will be necessary to 
recognize the complete liberty of Mos- 
lem religion and the complete security 
of Moslem occupations and property. 
The exorbitant pretensions which 
Greece believed herself capable of up- 
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holding against the Turkish protest 
will have now to be surrendered under 
the menace of successful force. Tur- 
key is thoroughly resolute in the mat- 
ter. Nor does the recovered strength 
of the Ottoman position stop at these 
demapds for equal rights. Those 
islands in the A2gean, such as Chios 
and Mytilene, which are so close to 
Asiatic Turkey as te be practically in- 
separable from the adjacent coast, 
will be claimed by the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment with the utmost determination 
to retain them as Turkish dominion. 
They may have autonomous rights of 
self-administration suited to the Hel- 
lenic character of their populations, 
but they will not be allowed to pass 
under the sovereignty of a foreign 
Power. If Greece is obstinate on the 
question of Moslem religion and Mos- 
lem property, and if she refuses to 
abandon her claim to the most Asiatic 
of the A@®gean islands, it may be as- 
sumed that Turkey will present an 
ultimatum at Athens. It will be a 
severe blow to Hellenic expectations, 
and Greeks will deserve a good deal 
of sympathy. But the Greeks them- 
selves challenged the decision of 
force; and if the internecine quarrel 
of the Balkan Christians has again 
placed the balance of power at Con- 
stantinople, it is not clear that any 
Kuropean Government will interfere 
with this result. It is unfortunate that 
the stubborn delays and the aggressive 
confidence which seemed natural for 
the Greeks a few weeks ago have not 
yet been altered to suit altered circum- 
stances. There is a good deal of bad 
blood rising between Turkey and 
Greece. Turkish newspapers of the ad- 
vanced school are even talking of a 
Turkish seizure of Cavalla and 
Salonika. It is to be hoped that these 
are only threats. On the other hand, 
it is whispered that Bulgaria may ob- 
tain compensations at the expense of 
Greece for the concessions which she 
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has so freely made to the Turks in 
Thrace. We know from General 
Savoff, the Bulgarian Plenipotentiary 
and Commander-in-Chief, that all the 
hatred of the Bulgarians for all other 
enemies is as nothing in comparison 
with their unforgiving enmity to the 
Hellenic race. The mutual slaughter 
of Greeks and Bulgarians in the last 
Balkan war has left memories of the 
most appalling ferocity. It is to be 
hoped that peace between Greece and 
Turkey will be made without a Bul- 
garian intervention. Such an interpo- 
sition by a malignant and hardly quite 
rational opponent would be horrible in 
the extreme. France, Russia, and Ger- 
many ought not to forget that the ag- 
grandizement of Greece differs im- 
mensely from the Servian pretensions 
in Albania and Macedonia, for in- 
stance, in not being gained at the ex- 
pense of a foreign nationality. With 
the exception of Salonika itself, the 
#®gean coastlands and the Augean 
The Outlook. 
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islands are Hellenic. Turkey would 
be ill advised in perpetuating a 
Hellenic grievance. Besides, a Greek 
development of naval power in the 
4Egean would be a useful check on 
Italian megalomania, which really 
threatens Turkey not only in Europe, 
but in Asia as well as Africa. Turkey 
is entitled to exact full rights for 
Moslems under the Greek dominion. 
The restoration of Turkish suzerainty 
to Hellenic islands would destroy the 
hope of good relations between the 
Turkish and Hellenic States, and 
would prepare fresh misfortunes for 
the Near East. Just when the Far 
East is agitated by the Russo 
Japanese usurpations in China, a re- 
newal of discord in the Eastern Med- 
iterranean would be most unwel- 
come to the British Empire as well. 
But what can we expect from a 
British Government which has mis- 
calculated every stage in the racial 
struggle in the Balkans? 
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Sitting upon one’s hat is a comic or 
a tragic episode according to the way 
in which it is presented to the imagina- 
tion. Presented as a sudden sharp de- 
scent from the sublimity of man as a 
creature of divine discourse to his 
ridiculous position as a creature sub- 
jected to the slings and arrows of 
every day, it instinctively raises laugh- 
ter in the disinterested spectator as a 
sudden revelation of the incongruity 
between man’s lofty spiritual preten- 
sions and his absurdity as an animal 
born naked into the world. This 
laughter is not necessarily mocking or 
cruel; for everyone is liable to sit up- 
on his hat, and the man who laughs 
to-day knows that the joke will be 
against him to-morrow. But, though 


this instinctive laughter is not posi- 
tively cruel, it is negatively unsym- 
pathetic. It implies that our feelings 
are not affected by the incident. Once 
we begin to refer the incident to our 
emotions, we begin to perceive that 
there are tragic possibilities. Presented 
comically, without an appeal to sym- 
pathy, sitting upon one’s hat is purely 
ludicrous. Presented tragically, as the 
base, material disaster of a fellow- 
creature, sitting upon one’s hat opens 
up a whole vista of tearful sugges- 
tions. Suppose the hat to be the only 
presentable hat of a laborious City 
clerk, who is expected to rear a family 
and to be shinily respectable upon 
thirty-five shillings a week. These 
tristful circumstances vividly presented 
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to the imagination give quite a differ- 
ent turn to an otherwise diverting in- 
cident. 

Sitting upon one’s hat is an allegory. 
Most of the accidents to which our 
silly flesh is heir are susceptible of 
comedy, pathos, tragedy, awfulness, 
pleasantry, utter ridicule, or horse- 
laughter. Among such accidents we 
may, for the purposes of this article, 
include the adventures and the infideli- 
ties of sex. Sex may be stripped of 
emotion and treated purely as fun, or 
it may be explored as the material of 
a spiritual tragedy. There are a thou- 
sand facts and incidents of our lives 
which are enormous jokes or deadly 
serious woes according as they are 
presented to us as the primitive stuff 
of thoughtless laughter or as events 
that feelingly persuade us what we 
are. There is a classic story of a man 
who saw his legs shot off in the heat 
of a battle the perceptible fraction of 
an instant before he felt the pain. He 
was seen to be just at the point of 
bursting into loud laughter at the queer 
vision of his legs parting from his 
body when his face changed into an 
expression of the most dreadful 
agony. Most of us have had this sort 
of experience in a less sensational de- 
gree. Stripped of their invitation to 
emotional sympathy many incidents 
are purely comical which otherwise 
presented are pathetic and serious 
and terrible. The idea of cutting 
off a person’s head is quite a funny 
idea until we realize it from the 
person’s point of view. To come to 
the main point of this article, 
sex also may be quite funny if we are 
not emotionally involved. There is a 
sense in which the idea of sex is 
neither more nor less a laughing mat- 
ter than sitting upon one’s hat or los- 
ing one’s head. But we must be quite 
clear as to the conditions. Every comic 
writer of distinction has realized that 
a funny treatment of sex is brutally 
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stupid, disingenuous, and base if the 
author has not clearly realized the 
necessity of stripping it of any possi- 
ble appeal to the emotions. All the 
classical sex farces in literature are 
really not sexual at all. There is no- 
where any appeal to sex emotion. Sex 
is funny only when it is drily treated 
as a kind of fleshless horseplay. The 
anxieties of the cocu real or imaginary, 
the adventures of indefatigable vieux 
garcons, are merely stock conventions 
of fun, old as the Pyramids, and 
purged in the spectator’s mind of any 
real preoccupation with sexual emo- 
tion. Arrest, at any moment, your 
laughter at the turns and chances of a 
good sex farce, and you will find in it 
no trace of sexual feeling so long as 
your author is a genuine comic writer 
and respects the classical traditions of 
his métier. In a really comic treat- 
ment of sex you are never conscious 
of the presence of Aphrodite. Aphro- 
dite only intrudes when the author’s 
treatment of sex becomes actually sex- 
ual; when his language and incidents 
suggest an erotic ardor—in a word, as 
soon as the author ceases to be an in- 
genious farceur and becomes merely a 
nasty man of the town. Any sugges- 
tion of inflamed sexual feeling com- 
pletely kills the fun of a sex play. 
Only a cad can be funny about sex 
when once an active emotional element 
has intruded. 

One of the best sex farces ever writ- 
ten is Wycherley’s “The Country 
Wife.” “The Country Wife” is a 
clean, classical treatment of sex fun. 
Like all good sex farces, it is a play 
entirely without sex. Sexual emotion 
is never once invoked. As Wycherley 
has retorted upon the silly critics of 
nearly two hundred and fifty years— 
there is no “passionate or luscious” 
saying in this play. The fun of Mr. 
Horner’s career is the fun of a small 
boy who tumbles upon~ his nose in 
chase of a butterfly. Such chasing and 
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tumbling is quite susceptible of a 
tragic presentment; but Wycherley 
has not so presented it. Our laughter 
at “The Country Wife”’—supposing we 
are normally sexed, clean-minded men 
and women—is instinctive primitive 
laughter at a series of grotesque ad- 
ventures. Shakespeare’s “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” a sex farce of the 
classical type, is equally a play with- 
out sex; or, if a good modern English 
example is required, there is “The Im- 
portance of Being Parnest.” 
Unhappily we have in England, for 
the moment at any rate, lost the capac- 
ity of treating sex in the comic and 
colorless way of farce. “Dear Old 
‘Charlie’—now the classical example of 
an undesirable French importation—is 
a disgusting play, not because it is a 
funny treatment of sex (we have seen 
that a really funny treatment of sex 
cannot be offensive because it cannot 
be sexual), but because it has precisely 
that furtive suggestion of erotic ten- 
sion which makes a funny treatment 
of sex impracticable. The same ap- 
plies, in a greater or less degree, to 
nearly all bowdlerized English versions 
of French farces. In proportion as 
they are anglicized, they become dis- 
gusting. The English adapter ap- 
proaches an absolutely colorless sex 
farce from Paris with a fixed idea 
The Saturday Review. 
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that French farces are too wicked 
for an English audience. He reads in- 
to dry adventures of their people a 
grave social significance. He looks at 
French farce through the spectacles of 
an English sentimentalist, and reads 
reckless riots of Aphrodite into the 
merely intellectual ingenuity of a 
French comic writer playing with the 
recognized conventions of his métier. 
The raised temperature of the English 
adapter, self-consciously on his guard 
against a too outrageous impropriety, 
prompts him to make in the farce pre- 
cisely those improvements in morality 
which transform the frank jollity of 
clean horseplay into a stealthy obscen- 
ity. The classical sex-farce or play 
without sex has become a play where- 
in sex of the shamefast amorist is sug- 
gested in every line. 

The temporary abeyance of our 
ability to write, or even to adapt, sex 
farces in London is conceivably due 
to the immediately serious frame of 
mind induced in a modern audience by 
the bare mention of anything to do 
with sex or marriage. The general 
feeling just now is that sex is no laugh- 
ing matter. If this be so, the sex 
farce should be left alone. The sex 
farce is either non-moral and not sex- 
ual at all, or it is merely nasty. 

John Palmer. 








To their convenient and inexpensive 
“Standard Library” the Macmillan 
Company have added a new edition 
of Professor Frank B. Tarbell’s “His- 
tory of Greek Art.” The book is ele- 
mentary but well-proportioned and 
comprehensive. An introductory chap- 
ter upon the art of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, and a chapter on prehistoric 
Greek art qpen the way to a rapid 
survey of Greek architecture, sculp- 
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ture and painting. Nearly two hun- 
dred illustrations present the most 
important and significant survivals of 
Greek art. 


Clifton Johnson has edited and 
Houghton Mifflin Co. publish “A 
Book of Fairy-Tale Bears,”—a collec- 
tion of folk-lore stories about bears 
from the literature of different na- 
tions, designed for little readers. The 
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collection opens, as it should, with 
the story of Golden Hair and the 
three bears, and there are eighteen 
tales altogether, six of them from 
Norway, three from Grimm, three 
from American Indian sources and 
the others from France, Russia and 
India. Hight illustrations from clever 
drawings by Frank A. Nankivell deco- 
rate the book. 


“Out of the Dark” (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) is well-named, for the papers 
and essays which are grouped together 
in it are the work of Helen Keller, 
whose education and intellectual de- 
velopment, in spite of the handicaps 
of complete blindness and deafness, 
are one of the marvels of modern 
progress. The thirty or more papers 
collected in this volume have been 
contributed to various magazines and 
papers during the last few years. 
Miss Keller has a clear and forceful 
style; and whether she writes, as in 
several of these papers, upon the 
treatment and training of the blind, 
or discusses larger questions of pub- 
lic policy, such as suffrage and social- 
ism,—of both of which she is an 
ardent advocate—she presents her 
views with directness and vigor. 


Alice Brown’s latest story,—‘“‘Robin 
Hood's Barn’—(The Macmillan Co.) 
has the delicate quality which her 
readers have learned to expect, but is 
perhaps even more than usually sub- 
tle and aloof from ordinary experi- 
ence. It takes its title from a dream, 
cherished many years before the story 
opens by a woman of high visions and 
restricted life, and a novelist whom 
sbe knew only through correspond- 
ence, of the establishment of old 
fashioned homes in which weary peo- 
ple might be refreshed. The complica- 
tions which this visionary correspond- 
ence caused in the woman’s life, her 
husband’s attitude with relation to it, 
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and the later course of events through 
which, in new and younger hands, 
long after both of the first dreamers 
were dead, their dream was wrought 
ont,—all this is skilfully described and 
a thread of new romance is woven in- 
to the plot. 


Beyond Behring Strait, ashore on an 
island in the Arctic ocean lay a 
wrecked steamer. The fortunes which 
befell the schooner Effie Dean and 
her Captain, Matthew Hawks, when 
he set out to search the wreck for 
treasure, are told in “Captain Proth- 
eroe’s Fortune” by Oswald Kendall. 
It is an adventure story of the first 
class, compact, vivid and _ stirring. 
George Grummett, mate of the BPffie 
Dean, narrates the events as an eye 
witness, and his words have the tang 
of the northern seas, and the spirit of 
mystery and high adventure. Hardly 
another story since Stevenson has had 
such thrilling climaxes and such ab- 
sorbing moments. One incident in par- 
ticular, that where Grummett and his 
companions come upon a lonely hut on 
an abandoned island and find seated 
around the room skeletons of men who 
had met-the same fate which was 
threatening to destroy them, is unfor- 
gettabie in its terrible realism. Read- 
ers of “Captain Protheroe’s Fortune” 
will look eagerly forward to other 
stories by Mr. Kendall, for he has 
proved himself a master story teller. 
A. C. McClurg and Company. 


A good many books have been writ- 
ten about New York,—books historical 
and descriptive, books grave and gay; 
but it would be hard to find one in 
the long list so diverting and in a way 
so illuminating as Oliver Madox Huef- 
fer’s “A Vagabond in New York” 
(John Lane Company). In this book, 
an educated Englishman, who found 
himself “up against it” in the 
metropolis tells, with engaging candor 
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and unfailing humor, the story of his 
experiences, and the different devices 
by which he contrived to sustain him- 
self,—now as an assistant in a deli- 
eatessen establishment, and _ then 
among the “movies,” or as a Brahmin 
fakir on Coney Island, or as an at- 
tendant upon an elephant in a hippo- 
drome, or as a megaphone guide on a 
“seeing New York” motor-’bus, or as 
a purveyor of ice-cream cones on a 
harbor boat, or in other rapidly-shift- 
ing occupations. It may be that all 
the things described did not really 
happen, but they are at least told as 
if they did, and there is nothing impos- 
sible in any of them. The humor of 
the narrative is unfailing without be- 
ing in the least strained, and the 
author has been fortunate in his artist, 
—Roy E. Hallings—whose eight il- 
lustratious are both clever and con- 
sistent. 


It has been the unusual lot of Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis to succeed in 
the pastorate. of important. city 
churches two of the most eloquent of 
American preachers,—Professor David 
Swing in the pastorate of the Central 
Church, Chicago, and Henry Ward 
Beecher in the pastorate of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. It must have 
been, therefore, with especial pleasure 
that he has edited for simultaneous 
publication two companion volumes, 
—“The Message of David Swing to 
his Generation” ang “Lectures and 
Orations by Henry Ward Beecher.” 
The first he prefaces with a Memorial 
Address which he delivered at the 
Central Church, Chicago, in 1895; and 
the second he opens with a Foreword 
briefly expressing his estimate of the 
ministry and influence of Mr. 
Beecher. The volume devoted to 
David Swing’s “message” is largely 
composed of addresses and discourses 
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upon great men,—Washington and 
Lincoln, Garfield, Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, Beecher, Phillips Brooks, 
Dante, Martin Luther and Victor 
Hugo; and it is an interesting coin- 
cidence that, of the nine lectures and 
orations by Mr. Beecher included in 
the other volume, three are upon the 
same subjects chosen by Professor 
Swing,—Lincoln, Sumner and Wen- 
dell Phillips. Both volumes furnish 
the present-day reader with noble 
specimens of the pulpit and platform 
eloquence of the last generation. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


It is easier to forgive Thomas Hardy 
for abandoning Wessex and refusing 
to write novels at all than to forgive 
Eden Phillpotts for abandoning Dart- 
moor to write “The Joy of Youth.” 
Why does he call up these pale, spec- 
tral characters,—struggling painfully, 
not for breath, but for warm, vital 
life——and let them harangue us in- 
terminably on art, philosophy, and 
life? Why are the minds of this petty 
aristocracy so outrageously wooden, 
ard why is the voice of that bold Neo- 
Greek, Bertram Dangerfield, such a 
tin horn? There is fine furniture here 
for a book,—keen criticism, an epi- 
gram or two, glowing pictures of 
Italy,—but who cares for it jammed 
into a moving van? If there were 
only the fragment of an excuse for 
seizing the book by the title and 
twisting it into a satire on youth’s 
love of its own high-sounding sen- 
tences—but, alas, it is all too sober- 
serious. Readers who yearn for the 
joy of Italy and the fine sparkle of 
youth had better content themselves 
with “The Candid Adventurer” until 
Mr. Phillpotts has remembered the 
process of distillation into little essays 
which made “My Devon Year” so fine 
a book. Little, Brown & Co. 





